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naughty Frcneb Nightie 

“AHhhh, CHERIEP’ . . . you’ll whisper ~ 
when you see this wispy bit of French fnp- 

S ery It’s daring . . . half Peek-Thru lace, 
alt rayon sheer, all black and enchanting 
.. revealing all her charms. And... the 
final oh-so-French touch ... a chic top 
that stops short to expose her smooth bare 
midriff. . . oo-la-la! Give her this French- 
style nightie. You’ll LOVE her in it . . . 
she'll LOVE you for it! 
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niMMmm 

aauey French Negligee 

ZE FRENCH KNOW. She'll thrill you with the fo« 
mance of Paris... in this French-style negligee. 
41 lace ... bewitching, black lace ... revealing 
her charms through a peek-thru filagree of flow¬ 
ers 1 Clasped at the waist with jewel-like buttons 
.. . that s all' And . . . the final French touch 
. . . soft rippling net ruffles, from head to toe. 
Give her.. MMmmm, MIMI! You'll LOVE her in it! 


naughty French Chemise 

ZE FRENCH, ZCY LOVE IT! Bewitching... hlack 
peek-a h 00 Lice ... revoking... rayon sheer 
... all black and enchanting ... with a saucy 
slit at the hip, a daring dip at the neck... chic 
with shocking-pink bows. And . . . 00 la-la.. . 
the elasticized back holds and molds her every 
curve . .. with or without shoulder straps. Give 
her CAN-CAN. You’ll LOVE her in it. . . she'll 
LOVE you for it! 
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end No Money f. V _C i ’.b--, 
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LINGERIE DE FRANCE INC. DEPT. 321-D 
36 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 

Please send me french-style lingerie checked below 
I can return within 10 days for lull cash refund. 

C mMMmm, MtMl—French-style negligee $15.95 

□ Can-Can-French-style chemise .......... $7.95 

□ Ah, Cheric-Naughty French nightie..., $9 95 

Send me size . .. 

(for sizes 42-43 add $2 00 extra) 

D To save money, I enclose $ .You 

□ Ship C.O D., I will pay postage. 

NAME . . 


ORDER ON 10-DAY APPROVAL 


If not entirely satisfied, ^ 

COLORS: Bewitching BLACK or Flame REO 

Write 1st and 2nd color choice. 


Sins 42 4S $11 95 


pay postage 
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ADDRESS 
CITY . 


36 West 34th St., 
Now York 1. N. Y. 


..STATE.. 
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You Practice COMMUNICATIONS You Practice Radio SERVICING 


I send you parts to build 
this transmitter 




As psrt of my Com¬ 
munications Course 
you huild this low 
power broadcasting 
transmitter, lsarn 
how to put a station 
"on the air," per¬ 
form procedures de¬ 
manded of Broad¬ 
cast Station opera¬ 
tors, make many 
t esta. . —~ 

"'is**" - 


on this modern radio you 
build with parts I send 


Y 

-You 1 


As part of my Servicing Course, 
I seod you ths epeaksr, tubes, 
chassis, trinsformsr, ioop sn- 
tsona, EVERYTHING you need 
to build this modern, powerful 
Radio Ret01 vsr! I also send 
parts to build many othsr Radio 
circuit*. You use equipment 
for practical experience and 
to earn EXTRA 
money in snare 
t,me> 
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I TRAINED 
THESE MEN 


ovarat- 
ing my own fforvie- 
Ing business. In two 
Th years I did *14,000 
worth of business; 
not profit $8,850. 
Have ons full time employes, 
sn NRI student."—PHILLIP 
G. BROGAN, Louisville, Ky. 
“Four year* ago, ijSj 
was s bookkeeper, j 
with a hand - to - 
mouth salary. Now 
i sm ■ Radio Kngi-. 
noer with a key sta • 
tion of ths American Broad- 


*3 


Kidirofleld Perit, New Jersey. 
■wM"Whsn halfway 
j through the NRI 

|fc>- vj course, I made $8 to 
Wg Jf a weoh fixlsg sets 
In my epsr* time. 
■PE Am now selling and 
installing Television eeti and 
sntennne "—E. J, 8TREIT- 
ENBERGER, New Boston, O. 

o£rato7wlt?KDLRj_ 
obtained for me byP» 
your Graduate Serv- 
ice Dept I s 
Chief Enfrto---. .. 

I'nllee Radio Station WQOX. 
I never hesltoto to endorse 
NRI" —T. If, NORTON, 
Hamilton, OWe. 




EXTRA 
yj PAY IN 
1 ARMY* 
NAVY, AIR FORCE 

Knowing Radio, TV» Eloctronics con 
holp you got oxtra rank, oxtra pros- 
tigo, mar* lnt*r*ttinp duty at pay up 
to sovarol tlmoo o prlvato’l base poy. 
You oro also proparod for good 
Rodlo-TV jobs upon loovlng sorvico. 
Mail Coupon TODAY. 



Learn Servicing or Communications 
Practice at Home in Spare Time 

Du you want good pay, a job with s bright future and 
ascurlty? Wop Id you like to have n profitable shop or 
•tore of your ownT If so, find out how you can rcallM 
your ambition in th* fnst growing, prosperous RADIO- 
TELEVIBIQN lodustry. Even without Tslsvlelon, the in¬ 
dustry is bigger than svsr 'before. 90 million home and 
auto Radioa, B100 Broadcasting Statloo*, expending uae 
of Aviation nnd Police Radio. Micro-wave Ralay, Two-way 
Radio for bust-e, taxi*, stc., are mahing opportuntics for 
Servicing nnd Communications Tachniclsns and FCC- 
Licensed Operator*. 

. Televisioa is TODAY'S Dead Jok Maker 

* Io I960, over 5.000,000 TV sots sold. By 1954, 25,000,000 

MM ism MUM TV setv ostimnted. Over 100 TV Statinn* now operating. 
Authorities predict 1,000 TV Stations. This moan* moro Job* good pay 
for qualified men ail over the United States and Canada. 

Maty Mik* $10 Erin « Weak in Sure Tien 

Keep your job while training. Hundreds of successful RADIO-TELE¬ 
VISION TECHNICIANS I trained hnd no previous experience, aome 
only a grammar school education. Learn Radio-Trlevlsion principles from 
illustrated lessons. Get PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE—bulld valuable 
multltestor—experiment with circuits common to Radio and Television. 
Keep all equipment. Many student* mako $6, $10 catra a week fixing 
neigh bore’ Radioa in «pnre time. SPECIAL BOOKLETS start teaching 
you ths day you enroll. 

Sen! New For 2 Book* FREE—Mill Cespen 

Send now for my FREE DOUBLE OFFER. You get setual Servicing lesson to 
•how you how you l«arn st horns. Also my 04-pege booh, "How to Be a Success 
In Rsdio-TrlsvieUn." Raad what my grudustoa are doing, earning; sco equip¬ 
ment you practice with st home. Send coupon in envelope or paste on postal, 
J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. JPGI , National Radio 
Institute, Washington i>, D. C. Dar Wth Y— 


Have Your Own Business 

Many N.R.I. trained men start their own Radio- 
Tclavinion nates and service buainees without 
eapital. Let me ahow you how you, too, can be 
your own boas, have a good income from your 
own shop.- Send coupon for FREE book no -.1 


Tested Way to Setter Pay 
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NO FITTING 
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NOW row CAN ... 
THROW AWAY THOSE 
GOUGING, TORTURING 
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A strong, form-fitting washoble sup¬ 
port designed to give you relief and comfort. Snaps up In front. Ad}ustoble 
back-lacing ond adjustable leg straps. Soft flpt groin pad— op steel or leather 
band^. Unexcelled far comfort, invisible under light clothing . Washable. Also 
used os after operation support. Sizes for men, women ana children. Easy to 
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Most of the London prostltutos peddla thoir warat oponly on tha 
itranti, Competition ii ttrrlflc, and tht 9ml u»a ovary trie*. 


London's Piccadilly Circus 
By ERIC KULICK 

Famous War Correspondent 


P ICCADILLY CIRCUS Is to Lon¬ 
don what Times Square it to 
New York and Hollywood and Vine 
Is to Los Angeles. 

It Is the center ol the nightclub 
district, and It Is laced by some 
of the largest hotels and most ex¬ 
pensive restaurants In all England. 

It Is also one of the largest flesh- 
poto In the world. 

There were very few American 
soldiers In World War II who pass¬ 
ed through London without fight¬ 
ing the Battle of Piccadilly. It was 
a battle without guns or tanka or 
airplanes, but It was one of the 
costliest battles ever fought, against 
two of the worst unseen enemies. 
The enemies were gonorrhea and 
syphilis, and they probably knock¬ 
ed more troops out of action than 
the Normandy landings. 

In those blackout days of the war, 
business was booming for the pros¬ 
titutes. The London bobbles tried 
to hold them in check as much as 
possible, but the Job was too big 
and there were too few policemen 
to tackle It. 

For every girl they collared and 
dragged to the lockup for examina¬ 
tion, two new prostitutes came up 
to take her place In the milling 
Piccadilly crowds. 

And some of these round-heeled 
ladies of the night made tax-free 
fortunes. Prices ranged from two 
pounds for a short visit to their 
boudoirs of love to ten pounds and 
more for a night. 

In those days the pound was 
worth about 14.03. Figure It out for 
yourself. 

B UT for untold numbers of the 
lonely soldiers who took up 
with thesa harlots, the memory of 
their visits lingered for weeks or 
months. 

They lined up at the dispensaries 
or base hospitals for sulpha pills or 
penicillin shote, they suffered the 
“death of a thousand needles" and 
swore never again. But that didn’t 
stop business in Piccadilly Circus. 

There were always more soldiers 
coming over who didn't know the 
price they might have to pay for 
a night In London. 

Most of the London prostitutes 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Is the rendezvous of many thousands of girls who peddle their bodies 



Photo by Ewing Qslloway 

This greet traffic center is to greeter London 
what busy Timas Square is to greatar Naw York. 


ffretf by pramt/an*/ mode/> 

Some of the girls took up prostitution because 
they enjoyed that way of aerning their living. 


Pcwed by prefeMforuU mod tit 

At night, tha prostitutes era so numerous that 
o pedestrian has to sidestep to gat around them. 
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TRAGIC DROWNING of 



The Titanic wes e huge ship, the mightiest 
ever constructed, supposed to be unsinkable. 


The greatest of all sea disasters 
was the wreck of the huge Titanic 


By THORP McCLUSKY 


A T 11:40 P.M. on the evening of April 14, 1912, the 
hugest ship ever built by human hand,', and in¬ 
genuity—the • unsinkable Titanic"—struck an Iceberg 
in the North Atlantic about 1,000 miles east of Boston 
and almost due south of Newfoundland. 

At 2.20 A.M, on the morning of April IS, 1912, this 
selfsame “unsinkable ship” vanished from human sight 
forever, as she started her Anal prow-first and abso¬ 
lutely vertical dive to the floor of the Atlantic, two 
miles below 

Then across the still, calm water arose one of the 
most horrible sounds ever heard by man. It went on 
for more than an hour; some say It continued for an 
hour and a half or even longer. One witness described 
It as “a vast moaning nnd wailing." 

Another, Col. Archibald Oracle, who wrote an ex¬ 
cellent book titled The Truth About the Titanic, de¬ 
scribed It ns " . . . the agonized cries of death from 
over a thousand throats, the walls and groans of the 
suffering, the shrieks of the terror-stricken and the 
awful gasplngs for breath of those In the last throes 
of drowning . . 

The Death of the Titanic was, in many ways, the 
most dramatic of all sea disasters. Certainly it was 
the most stupendous—excluding naval engagements— 
of all such catastrophes. 

And it was full of unbelievable happenings, which 
made many pious observers wonder If the Hand of 
the Almighty had not been raised against those pre¬ 
sumptuous men who had dared to call a ship “un- 
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Then across the calm, still water arose one of the most horrible sounds ever 
hoard by men, a vest mooning end wailing, death cries from o thousand throat*. 


linkable" and the gullible ones who had believed the 
proud boast. 

One thousand five hundred and ninety-five persons 
drowned in the sinking of the Titanic; only 745 were 
saved. 

D ID the Captain of the Titanic—Mr. Edward J 
Smith—blow out his brains on the ship’s bridge as 
she was sinking? Was the ship traveling at top speed 
despite Iceberg warnings? 

Could the lookout have seen the Iceberg that sank 
the Titanic if he had been provided with binoculars? 
Was the rule "Women and children first" enforced? 
Were there Incident* of great bravery and ab|ect 
cowardice? 

Here's the true story, pieced together from many 
sources. 

The Titanic was a much larger ship thun we may 
be Inclined to suppose offhand today She was. in 
fact, almost as big as the present-day British "Queens" 
-88a feet long, 92 feet 8 inches beam, 175 feet from 
keel to funnel tops, with 11 steel decks 
She was staunchly constructed, with steel cross¬ 
beams and hull plates weighing as much as four tons. 

She was driven by three propellers, actuated by 
steam ftom 28 boilers which In turn were heated by 
129 furnaces. 

Her maximum speed, at 78 propeller revolutions per 
minute, had been estimated at 21 knots 
In addition to being the largest and most costly 


passenger ship ever built, the Tltunlc was also the 
heaviest and certainly the safest. 

T HE Titanic sailed from Southampton on Wednes¬ 
day, April 10, and put In briefly at Cherbourg, and 
Queenstown. Aboard were many famous celebrities, 
including philanthropist Isldor Straus and Mrs. Straus; 
Col. John Jacob Astor and his exquisite young wife; 
Benjamin Guggenheim; James Clinch Smith; John B. 
Thayer; George D. Wldener; Henry B. Harris, the 
theatrical producer, and scores of others. 

The weather on Sunday night was almost frighten¬ 
ingly culm and clear. The sea was as motionless a* 
oil; the stars shone brilliantly; not a cloud- was In 
sight. 

The Titanic was already receiving Marconlgrams 
warning ol ice ahead, while the increased cold of the 
air was another warning. Eurly In the evening, the 
ship’s officers were warned to be on the watch for 
Ice. 

Yet, according to Quartermaster J. H. Moody In 
later testimony, the Titanic was stepping up her speed 
in an effort to smash the record for the crossing. 

Several Incidents occurred which might almost lead 
a superstitious person to believe that the ship was 
doomed by a Higher Power. At 9.50 PM. the 8. 8. 
Mesaba wirelessed that she was encountering Ice, In¬ 
cluding "great numbers of lurge Icebergs." 

But the Titanic’s ohief wireless operator did not 
(Continued on page #2) 
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I was in the living hell of a vicious drug 
habit—I needed expert help to break it 


sL 


■ v. 



All night long I twisted end 
turned, sleepless on my bed. 


doctor. After talcing my pulse, the 
medico sat on the edge of my bed. 

“Can you hear me, son?” he ask¬ 
ed gently. 

I nodded. 

“Do you know where you are?” 

I shook my head. 

“You’re in the psycopathic ward 
of the city hospital,” he announced. 
“Do you know why you’re here?” 

It all came back to me In a rush. 
That shabby room In a cheap hotel, 
and the discovery that I had run 
out of morphine. No more Job, and 
no money to support a $20-per-day 
habit. 

The gaunt, haggard, terribly 
emaciated face with a three-days’ 
growth of beard that stared back 
at me from the bathroom mirror. 

It was then I decided to kick the 
habit. 

I knew it wouldn't be easy, but 
It was much tougher than I 
thought. Long hours of depression 
and deep unhappiness, followed by 


/ TOOK TK£ 
DRUG CORK 


By ANONYMOUS 

E VERY pore in my body cried 
out for morphine. 

My heart was thumping wildly. 
I felt It falter and ml3S a beat, 
was drenched In perspiration by 
the horrible fear that each beat 
* would be the last. 

Every nerve and fibre In my body 
seemed on Are. I Jerked from head 
to foot. The unbearable agony sent 
me staggering around the room, 
banging my head, arms and legs 
against furniture and walls. 

Inside my skull a million ham¬ 


mers pounded harder anu harder, 
until my head finally exploded in 
a blaze of dazzling, white-hot pain 
that drove me stark, raving mad. 

Suddenly, the room was peopled 
with strange faces. Arms and legs 
held my thrashing body down. 
There was the salty taste of blood 
in my mouth as I bit into a wrist. 
Then blessed oblivion. 

W HEN I awakened, I found my¬ 
self In bed in a strange room. 
I couldn’t move; my body was con¬ 
fined in a restraint sheet. I felt 
calm and relaxed. 

A male nurse looked in, saw that 
my eyes were open and called the 
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I was put on "rapid withdrawal" with 
less morphine-—and more sedatives. 


acute physical discomfort turning 
into severe pain. 

I’d tried sleeping pills and whisky 
but they didn't help. The rest was 
a nightmare of torture far worse 
than any devised by the Inquisi¬ 
tion or conjured up in Heii. .. . . 

“Morphine,” I said weakly to the 
doctor. “I tried to get off the stuff.” 

•‘How long you been on it?” 

“Nearly a year,” I told him. It 
seemed incredible to me that in 
such a short time I should become 
so enslaved to a drug. 

“How much of a habit do you 
have?” 

“Six grains a day," I whispered. 

He shook his head gravely. 
“You’ve got a lot of guts to try 
to do it single-handed, son. It can’t 
be done that way. Not when you’ve 
got so big a habit. Might kill you, 
or drive you to suicide.” 

He was telling me! 

“Do you stiii want to break the 
(Continued on pa ge 42) 


Too Old To Wr 


By GENE MITCHELL 


He hod token too many punches on 
the chin, the year* had crept up 
too fast. But he did need money! 


D OWN through the smoky haze toward the bright 
circle of tight, Irish Bobby Brady made his way. 
The city arena was filled; filled with sweating bodies, 
cheap cigars, and raucous voices; Ailed with people 
who like to see two men slug each other until blood 
comes or obiivion descends on one, 

Irish Bobby climbed into the ring wearily. There 
was no bounce to his movement; there was no eager¬ 
ness in his heart for the conflict. He mitted the crowd 
without spirit; they gave him a half-hearted welcome. 

A fat salesman in the first row, his weii-padded face 
glistening with sweat, grunted to his neighbor, "Don’t 
tell me we have to watch that punch-drunk paiooka, 
Brady. I thought Young Sharkey was fighting tonight." 

A wise old-timer (wise because he knew every boxer’s 
record froth John L. Sullivan to Joe Louis; otherwise, 
he knew nothing) broke in, “Don’t scii Brady short. 
I saw him take Johnny Kane. He looked iike a cham¬ 
pion that night. I toid him so, too; walked right 
up to his corner after the fight and told him so." 

The salesman was louder and more contemptuous. 
•'Hoiy Moses, Pop, that was ten years ago. Since that 
time he's stopped so many punches with his chin he 
thinks he’s a ballet dancer." 

A sailor looked at the fat man with disgust. “Wlmt 
do you know about it? You look like you couldn’t 
go two rounds with your grandmother." 

The salesman turned belligerently. The sailor look¬ 
ed hard and lit. Hie wrath died into a grumbie. "Ail 
I know is I paid three bucks to see Young Sharkey and 
I haye to look at a stumbie-bum." 

A blonde, who was just a little too blonde, spoke 
3weetiy. "He must have been a handsome devll before 
he had his nose smashed.” 

Her escort, a sleek-iooking businessman, smiied in¬ 
dulgently. “A typical woman. Sentimental. He was 
well paid for that smashed nose." 

T HE conversation was swept away in the roar that 
greeted Tony Martinclli as ho bounded into the 
ring. He was wearing an expensive biack dressing 
gown. 


FICTION 

His comparatively unmarked face' was cast in u 
pieasant smile. He almost danced over to Brady to 
shake hands. 

The bionde gave a squeal of deiight, her interest 
in Brady forgotten. She nudged her escort. "What a 
hunk of man!” , 

The salesman cupped his hands over his mouth. 
"Have you said your prayers, Brady?” 

The oid-timer was informing all around him who 
would ii3ten: "I saw this boy Martinclli stop Eddie 
Moyer. He's got a ieft hook that reminds me of Jack 
Dempsey when Dempsey was good. And you can take 
it from me I saw Dempsey at his best. Yes sir, I picked 
this Martinclli as a comer three years ago. Everybody 
said I was crazy/' 

The sailor asked, "And were you?” 

The old-timer iooked perplexed. “Was I what?" 

The sailor gave him a bored smile. "Crazy?” 

The oid-timer returned his attention to the ring. 

A tuxedo-clad announcer with a face like an ape’s 
was holding up his hands for silence. The rumble of 
conversation died away. 

The announcer in his best cultured tones began, 
"Ladies and gentlemen—” He repeated it to make sure 
they heard. 

He began again, ”1 regret to announce—" He re¬ 
peated that also. 

A voice broke In on him. "Aw, get aiong with it; 
you sound like a broken record." 

T HE announcer glared in the direction of the voice. 

He continued without haste. “I regret to announce 
Young Sharkey wlli be unable to fight tonight.’’ 

A tumultuous chorus of boos swept the arena. 

He was holding up his hands again. ”1 understand 
your displeasure but I’m sure you will forgive us when 
I tell you why the galiant young Sharkey asked to be 
excused." He paused for effect. "Young Sharkey’s 
mother died this afternoon." 

A hush fell oVcr the crowd. 

"Tough,” the old-timer muttered. 

"Isn’t that sad?" the blonde said, lighting a cig¬ 
arette. 

The salesman, very manly, said, "That's one punch 
a guy can't take.” 

The announcer resumed: “Our prayers and our 
hearts go out to Young Sharkey tonight." 

After a respectful moment, he turned toward Irish 
Bobby Brady's corner. “But the fight must go on. We 
have been able to secure the services of that veteran 
campaigner, that former contender for the middle¬ 
weight crown, the great crowd-pleaser, none other 
than the Shamrock Kid, Irish Bobby Brndyl” 
(Continued on pope 50) 
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CONTEST 


A LL THE LOVELY GIRLS you sue here come 
from Southern California, where the girls are, 
on the average, better-looking than the girls of 
any Other section of the country—with the pos¬ 
sible exception of Texas. What better Idea could 
there be, therefore, than to hold a Southern 
California beauty contest? Contest was limited to 
the small towns Within an area of fifty miles 
around Los Angeles. 


This girl we. named 'W photographic model.’ Best foot forward, each contestant hope, she 

She's eighteen, gees to Hollywood High School. will win. All come from Southern Celiforma. 
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The girls tidy themselves up es the time for the contest 
draws near. Some two hundred girls took port In the show 

Winner—Eve Bodine. A secretery, she's 22. Clorie Mexwell, Jene Ecklund end Cerolfee 

Her meesurements: 35 bust, 24 waist, 35 hips. Peterson, And in front Is Elizabeth Bess. 
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ARB DIMB-A-DANCC HA US 






Taxi dancers are on the boom once 
more. What goes on in these halls 
where the girls use every wile to 
lure the last dollar from a man? 


rpavd by prct*3s,on«i mvath 

To sit out with o girl at tha bar costs « halt 
hour's supply of tickets—or at least $3 00. 
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By L. MACKAY PHELPS 


W ITH the size of our armed 
forces climbing 3teadlly, and 
defense Industry booming, millions 
of American males are abruptly 
finding themselves In strange local¬ 
ities. Most of them are lonely, and 
lack female friends. 

Simultaneously, most American 
cities are experiencing a revival of 
the “taxi-dance hall’' with Its bevy 
of "dlme-a-dance girls.” 

There's no doubt that the aver¬ 
age young man who Is away from 
home, shy, In need of feminine 
companionship, feels strangely 
drawn to these places. 

But what's the truth about taxi- 
dance halls, and the generally at¬ 
tractive girls whose Job Is to dance 
with all comers who have the fi¬ 
nancial wherewithal? 

Is the following statement, which 
appears In the book “The Taxi- 
Dance Hall, by Paul G. Cressey, a 
true picture of overall conditions 
concerning these places today? 

“It has been Indicated," Mr. Cres¬ 
sey writes, basing his conclusion on 
a comprehensive survey of taxi- 
dance halls In Chicago, "that a 
rationale of exploitation Is appar¬ 
ently basic to the enterprise of the 
taxi-dance hall. 

"Associated with It everywhere Is 
the practice of the 'sex game' which 
serves to prepare the way psycho¬ 
logically for more serious miscon¬ 
duct. Prostitution and allied forms 
of Immorality very naturally fol¬ 
low . . 

Many serious charges have been 
leveled against taxi-dance halls. 
They have been called places which 
are primarily Interested In extract¬ 
ing the last possible dime from the 
customer, with encouraging and 
even compelling the girls to use 
every wile—Including promises of 
a “date later on”—to keep the male 
patron buying tickets, with incit¬ 
ing or at least permitting sexual 
and financial rivalries of a morale- 
destroying sort among the girls— 
and so on Indefinitely. 

Because of this controversy, MAN 
TO MAN asked the writer to sur¬ 
vey the taxi-dance hall situation 
on a national basis. The statements 
of many managers, girls, and pa¬ 
trons have been obtained. Follow¬ 
ing are the facts. 

(Continued on page 56) 


fo*cd by proietuonal modal* 

The donee hell girl** job depends entirely upon how meny tickets 
she turns in. It's up to her to lure men by every wile she knows. 
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Bob’s leads, slip them, and then 
counter with both hands hard to 
the body, to punch the strength 
out of Murphy, the New Yotk fans 
were amazed. 

Here was a threat to Joey Maxim 
and the world’s light-heavyweight 
crown worn by a more or less in¬ 
active Maxim. 

When Matthews was side-tracked 
by the International Boxing Club’s 
matchmaker In favor of his defeat¬ 
ed opponent, Murphy, for the light- 
heavyweight title shot, not only 
thousands of fans but also Senator 
Harry Cain of Washington as well 
as other solons of the U. 8. Senate 
became Interested in the apparent 


Many people think Harry Matthews got 
a bum deal. And it may take the U. S. 
Senate to fix up his boxing career 

By CLEM BODDINGTON 


H arry Matthews, a long- 

jawed Jight-heavywelght out 
of Seattle, Washington, took Madi¬ 
son Square Garden by storm early 
In March of 1951 when he body- 
punched his way to victory over a 
favored Irish Bob Murphy, the ex¬ 
sailor southpaw swinger from San 
Diego, California. 

However, it took Matthews nine¬ 
teen years of boxing, in which he 
had to be detoured from his orig¬ 
inal “style," to finally arrive at the 
Mecca of Swat in New York City. 

The International Boxing Club, 
the biggest promotional organiza¬ 
tion In the world, reaching out to 
Chicago, Detroit, Omaha and St. 
Louis and with working agreements 
with Jack Solomons, the British 
promoter, and other fistic promot¬ 
ers, had been building up Irish Bob 
Murphy os a stellar attraction, to 
use the verbiage of the fight an¬ 
nouncer. 

Murphy had stopped rugged Dick 
Wagner and then knocked out the 
promising Jimmy Beau, but Mat¬ 
thews’ record of 52 straight lights 
without a defeat could not be Ig¬ 
nored by the International Boxing 
Club promoter and matchmaker. 
After watching Harry draw Irish 
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Mathews 


Senator Harry P. Cain, of the State ot Washington, started 
investigation Into the runaround hendod out to Horry ‘' 





run-around which had been given Matthews by the 
powers-that-be In the I.B.C. 

T HE legislators were so Interested, In fact, that they 
appointed a committee to begin an Investigation 
of the International Boxing Club and other boxing 
promoters. 

Late in September and during October of last year, 
Investigators for the Senate Committee quizzed numer¬ 
ous managers of fighters, handlers, boxers and other 
characters associated with what Is called, euphemistic¬ 
ally, "the fight game.* 

These sleuths were seen in Stillman’s Gymnasium, 
where the majority of the boxers train In New York 
City. 

George Gainford, manager of middleweight cham¬ 
pion Ray Robinson, was one of the pilots of fighters 
who was questioned. 

He admitted that his champion had a contract with 
the IJ3.C. calling for the exclusive services of Ray 
Robinson, but he said that he and Ray had not ad¬ 


hered too closely, to the letter of the contract when It 
did not suit their purposes. 

It was pointed out, however, by one of the investiga¬ 
tors that Robinson had not defended his title for a 
promoter not connected with the I.B.C. 

A manager of another Jjoxer observed that what 
Robinson did was one thing, but what a Harry Mat¬ 
thews, who wasn’t a champion, did was another thing, 
and another fighter’s pilot said: 

"Why should I speak out and bite the hand that 
feeds my meal ticket (boxer) ?” 

In the early stages of the investigation, It was only 
to be expected that the managers would be cagy about 
sounding oil to "a stranger." 

Jack Hurley, the be-spectacled and soft-spoken man¬ 
ager of Harry Matthews, was not and Is not one of 
those who takes dictation. He is a veteran who, in all 
probability, could cause many lifted eyebrows In the 
august United States Senate were he to “tell all.” 

Shortly after his boy Matthews had defeated Murphy 
(Continued on page 51) 
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A REVEALING FIRST PERSON ACCOUNT OF WHAT MANES 


By MARY PHILLIPS 

1 AM 24 years old, single and attractive. My height 
of 5 feet 7 Inches, 3V/i Inch bust, 20 Inch waist and 
30 inch hips -make me a perfect clothes horse. 

I model evening gowns for a living, and look well 
enough In them to arouse the wolf In every male buy¬ 
er In the country. 

If you don’t believe It, you ought to hear them 
whistle at me. Or better yet, 3ec how they behave when 
they get me out on a date. 

But most evenings I don’t wear an evening dress. 
Or any other clothes, for that matter. 

You see, I am a naturlst—a practicing nudist. My 
evenings generally arc spent In the company of other 
nudists, male and female. 

We visit with each other, talk, play cards and dance 
together like any other young people. Except that we 
don’t wear any clothes. 

During the summer I spend my weekends at a nud¬ 


ist camp. I take my vacations there, too. I enjoy nude 
sunbathing, mixed swimming and naked participation 
In sports like tennis and volley ball. 

I revel In the sensation of warm sunlight and fresh, 
Invigorating air on my naked, clean skin. 

And nebody ever whistles at me there! 

There’s been a lot of ridiculous nonsense written 
about nudists. Uninformed people call us ‘'exhibition¬ 
ists," ’’pagans," "Immoral" and worse. 

They say we practice free love, exchange husbands 
and wives, go In for promiscuous sex orgies, etc. They 
accuse us of being Communists or Just plain "crack¬ 
pots." 

As a matter of fact, we’re the most moral people 
In the world. Moral, but not narrow-minded. Sure, 
we’re Interested In sex. Sex Is natural. But our Interest 
Is a robust, healthy, wholesome one. 

Today, there are nearly a million men, women and 
children In this country who practice nudism. It’s time 
somebody wrote an honest article about them, telling 
why they are nudists. 
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TNOSE NOPISTS GO ABOUT NANEP 


Since nobody else has done It (except for nudist 
publications) I’ll try. 

L IKE everybody else, I was bom In the nude. Un¬ 
like others, however, life in the raw continued 
(or me throughout my childhood. My oarenta were 
nudists, and they brought up their children—two girls 
and a boy—to have a healthy regard for the human 
body, in Its natural state. 

We were the only nudists in our town. Outwardly 
we behaved exactly like our neighbors. Wo went to 
the same schools, churches ahd movies; we worked 
played and prayed with them. Like them we wore 
proper clothes In public, and conformed in every way 
But as soon as we came Into the privacy of our 
own homo, It was our custom to divest ourselves of 
all our clothing and walk naked and unashamed about 
the house the rest of the evening. Unless, of course 
we had company. 

Mother cooked dinner In the nude, we sat at the 
(Continued on pape 44) 
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Th» Fijlent rejoiced e* * iMpwrewk on their iilend*. Seller* 
were roasted, elthough fleih of whites wo* thought too »«lty, 
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among soma savage tribes 


C ANNIBALISM was officially dis¬ 
covered by the Spaniards, who 
noticed the practices of a tribe liv¬ 
ing among the islands of the Car¬ 
ibbean Sen, 

These Caribs, or "Caribais" rs 
they were later called, gave rise to 
the term we use today. 

Explorers returning to Europe de¬ 
scribed the Caribs as quiet, cairn, 
and sedentary, given up to idleness 
and daydreams, and eaters of hu¬ 
man flesh. 

According to one report, it was 
the missionaries who worked the 
deliverance of the Caribs from the 
stigma of cannibalism, though not 
chiefly by the influence of teach¬ 
ings. 

Specifically, the Caribs were 
cured of their appetites by devour¬ 
ing a Dominican monk. 

"They fell sick of him,” stated a 
historian, "and would no longer eat 
either priest or layman,” 

In combining humor and truth, 
such stories added to the genera! 
credibility that cannibals and can¬ 
nibalism were not quite real. 





Even now there Is something In¬ 
stantly terrible and ridiculous In 
the thought of man eating man. 
Early sea-going men, who should 
have known the actual' state of af¬ 
faire, Joined with the rest In giving 
cannibalism a lusty strain. 

Songs, stories, and today's car¬ 
toon.) continue to reveal OUr In¬ 
dulgent state-of-mind toward the 
cannibal. 

Y E)T most of them are not the 
cartoon kind. They are serious 
people with a serious purpose. They 
are not only real; they once occu¬ 
pied a good portion of the earth's 
surface. 

The practice has been slowly re¬ 
duced, but even today It exists 
among South American tribes, in 
West Equatorial and Central Af¬ 
rica, in the Malay Archipelago, the 
South Sea Islands, and In parts of 
Australia. 

More Impressive than the areas 
were the varieties of cannlbalUm. 
Originating mainly from hunger, 
cannibalism was later pursued for 
reasons of religion, hate, affection, 
and for the mere pleasure of eating 
human flesh. 

Revenge or hate offered one of 
the most persistent motives for can¬ 
nibalism. The cannibal could think 


of no more satisfactory method 
for the expression of this hate 
than that he should calmly eat 
an enemy he had killed. 

The insult, “1 will roast thee,” 
was the most terrible a Samoan 
could receive Roasting was the 
proper culmination of an argu¬ 


ment, and the most pleasant of 
pictures a cannlbai remembored 
was the cooking and consumption 
of a former hated enemy. 

C annibalism was not at ail 
confined to the eating of mem- 
(Coniinuei on pagu 60) 
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fS THERE A 


VTSTRENerH? 


By EDGAR WILLIAMS 


Some people have a weird, uncanny 


strength. Is this a proof of the 


real power of Mind over matter? 


O N the morning of February 23, 1086, the first of a 
series of Incidents occurred In the prison yard at 
Exeter, England, that to this day have not been 
explained In terms of orthodox science. 

A prisoner, John Lee, was about to be hanged for 
the murder of an elderly woman whose property Lee 
had hoped to inherit. 

In the presence of many witnesses, Including several 
reporters, Lee was led up the steps of the scaffold and 
placed on the trap. 

The noose, with Its symbolical thirteen loops, was 
adjusted about his neck and under his ear so as to 
snap his spinal column when the trap fell. The black 
hood was placed over his face. * 

The warders stepped back, and the Sheriff of Exeter 
Prison gave the signal to release the trap by drawing 
the restraining bolt. The bolt was pulled free—and 
by all the laws of gravity the trap should have slam¬ 
med down, dropping John Lee a matter of eight feet 
or so to a quick and painless death. 

But the trap, supported by hinges on one side and 
by nothing visible on the other—now that the bolt was 
drawn—refused to swing down! It merely remained 
motionless. Just as though the bolt were still in place. 

Examination revealed that the bolt was not en¬ 
gaging the trap In any way, while tests a few minutes 
before the hour set for the hanging had proved that 
the hinges worked freely, 

Yet Lee stood there on a trap that was supported 
on one side by nothing. 

After some fussing by the prison carpenter with the 
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bolt, John Lee was finally taken back to his cell and 
the execution was postponed until the trouble could 
be corrected. 

But examination of the mechanism revealed that 
there was no trouble. The bolt was shot, and a warder 
3tood on the trap, grasping the noose in his hands. 

The bolt was drawn, and the trap promptly fell, 
leaving the warder swinging by his hands on the 
end of the rope 

For the second time, they tried to hang John Lee. 
And again the trap refused to swing down us the bolt 
was drawn. They took Lee back to his cell, and the 
carpenter planed around all the edges of the scaffold 
floor on all four sides. 

For the third time they tried to hang John Lee. 
Again the trap refused to swing down. Then, defeated, 
the British Government commuted the sentence to 
life Imprisonment, and Lee actually spent 24 years In 
prison, finally being freed in 1907. 

HAT was the secret of Lee’s amaalng Immunity 
to execution, which gained him the title of "The 
Murderer Who Could Not Be Hanged?” 

Through the exercise of some amaalng form of will¬ 
power, was Lee actually able to successfully command 
the trap not to fall? 

Is there a supernatural protective power that can 
be tapped at will by those persons who know its secret 
—which may be simply by "willing hard enough?" Is 
there a “faith that moves mountains”—as the Bible 
says? 

There is a great deal of evidence that such a power 
exists. If so, it explains countless legends of persons 
who possessed "supernatural strength”—Samson, 
Achilles, and many others. 

And now evidence Is beginning to accumulate that 
this force may be tapped by ail men, at will, rather 
than erratically and spasmodically by a few. 

In recent experiments at Duke University, the ex¬ 
istence of psychokinesis—control of mind over inani¬ 
mate matter—has already been demonstrated beyond 
doubt in exhaustive tests, which indicated that almost 
all people can Influence, by thought alone, the fall of 
"coins, chips, discs and dice.” 

If psychokinesis Is a latent power In most of us_ 

(Continued on pane 48) 
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P OSING FOR YOU In this Issue of MAN TO MAN 
Is lovely June Cornhill, a local California girl who 
is now a model and who wants someday to appear, 
as a musical comedy actress. Perhaps these pages 
will be her first step. 






You'd never guess it, but June weighs just a neet 120 pounds. 


v;>- 
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Junji Inoue, Jep hold-out, a leader of the 
33 who were seven years on e desert islend. 


Note clothes of the sevsn-yeer castaways, 
stitched together from nylon parachutes. 


33 MCN-ANO t WOMAN- 


By JOEL CHARLES 

W HAT happens when 33 men are marooned on a 
remote desert island with one lone female? 

This provocative question was answered last June 
when the last defenders of the one-time Japanese 
Empire were evacuated from a tiny Island In the 
middle of the Pacific. 

For seven long years they had held off would-be 
rescuers with machine-gun and rifle fire. They could¬ 
n’t believe that Nippon had been defeated, and so 
refused to surrender. 

During this time six of their number met violent 
death In fights over a 29-year-old Japanese woman, 
the only female on the Island. Eight others mysteri¬ 
ously disappeared. 

Many more undoubtedly would have shared the fate 
of these unlucky 14, except that the too-popular fe¬ 
male decided this was no place for a lady, and made 
her escape. 

Letters from home, dropped on the island by plane, 
finally convinced the survivors that the war was 
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over. They emerged from their dense jungle lair, and 
were taken off by a waiting U. S. Navy craft. 

En route home they told officers one of the most 
unusual sagas in the entire history of the sea. 

I T began In 1944, with a Japanese convoy slowly 
steaming southward some 1,000 miles from Japan. 
The vessels were loaded with supplies and ammunition 
for Imperial outposts In the Pacific. 

Suddenly, high In the sky above them appeared a 
flight of U. S. planes. One by one, the planes peeled 
off and dived upon the ships, hurling bombs and 
raking the decks with machine-gun fire. 

The convoy dispersed In confusion, leaving thyee 
small vessels gutted and burning, their crews strug¬ 
gling In the shark-infested waters. 

Later that day 33 exhausted survivors dragged them¬ 
selves ashore on one of the innumerable little islands 
that make up the Mariana chain. 

Known as Anatahon, It is only five miles long and 
two mile? wide, damp and hot, covered with dense 
tropical Jungle. 

The only other Inhabitants on this Islet were a 



How could one, lone woman take care 
of the demands of thirty-three men? 


All thet were left of 33! The 19 »urrendering Japanese wave as 
they leave their isolated stronghold aboard a Navy whaleboat. 


ON A DtSfNT /SIAM 


Japanese named Hlga, who had operated a lonely 
copra collecting station here for several years, and 
his wife Mrs. Kazuko Hlga. 

Glad to have company, the Higas made their com¬ 
patriots welcome. They told the sailors that no ship 
had touched at the Island for more than six months. 

With the Americana on the offensive In the Pacific, 
and Increasing air activity, no ship was likely to come 
for some time. They would have to make the best of 
It, and live off the island's natural resources. 

T HE castaways built themselves comfortable huts 
thatched with palm fronds. They managed to get 
along on a diet of coconuts, bananas, sweet potatoes 
and mangoes, supplemented by bats, lizards, crabs, 
sharks and other fish. 

Ffom the wreckage of an American B-29 that had 
crashed on the Island they made themselves aluminum 
pots, pans and eating utensils. 

The plane's parachutes provided them with nylon, 
which they stitched Into clothing to replace their 
worn and tattered garments. 

(Continued on pape 391 



Beck at last m Japan, the survivors look 
little the worse tor their long isolation. 
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r "8 SURE hotter than Hades, this torrid and sen¬ 
sational dance that glamorous Jean Gcmay la 
offering on the night club circuit this season. Called 
“Devil Dance," the scorching little number, created 
by Jean herself, has won acclaim—and money— 


wherever she has performed It. Jean Gemay, one of 
the country’s top strippers, worked out the devilish 
routine based on the most modern of dances. The 
reason for the act la that (for onoe) the lovely Jean 
wanted to look hot without stripping off her clothes. 
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By VOLNEY LACY 


FICTION 


I fixed Blackie's clock one stormy, 
night; Ibut it wouldn't stay fixed! 


I COULD never have settled my score with BlacHie 
as I did if it hadn’t been for my contempt of the 
seaman’s inherent superstition. 

My conscience was clear, and it only remained to 
execute my plan without being seen. In this I suc¬ 
ceeded. Of that I am certain, even now. 

But I'm getting ahead of myself. The beginning was 
on the day Blackie Burns Joined the ship I had been 
sailing on for six months, the tanker Aruban Night. 

On that day we met, and on that day our feud 
began. And a feud between two men at sea con never 
be taken lightly. 

A flght is almost inevitable. Sometimes it’s bad. A 
knife is pulled. A wrench is swung. A beer bottle is 
broken and a Jagged weapon comes into play. Or it’s 
the way it was when Blackie and I at last had It 
out. ... 

We were both able bodied seamen. Certified AB.’s. 
But Blackie figured he was better than anybody else. 
He knew ail about splicing cables, end pumping out, 
and navigation. He was going to get a license. Be u 
mate. 

We tangled that very first day when he tried to butt 
in and show me how to run a new line through a pair 
of three-sheave blocks. I told him I could do without 
his help, and then he said I was doing It all wrong. 
I got mad and told him to get the heil away from 
me. That was when he called me a punk. 

This sort of thing went on and on, day after day, 
trip after trip. It .got so after a while that I couldn’t 
stand being on the same ship with him. 

When we finally tangled In a Colon dive and he 
broke my nose and cracked two of my ribs, I knew I’d 
have to get him. 

I waited. I knew when the time would be right, 

I T WAS a miserable night off Cape Hatteras. A heavy 
aea was running, and the wind whipped the salt- 
wet decks unmercifully. Every now and then, when the 
bow dipped deep, the seas would come crashing over 
the well decks. 

Blackie had come in for coffee while I sat there at 
the P. O. table reading a pocket book. The time was 
2 A.M. There was no one else in the messroom. 


Not a word passed between us, and in a few minutes 
Blackie went out by way of the poop deck, 

I moved after him like a panther stalking its prey. 
Blackie was my prey. He had made life miserable for 
me, and now the time had come to settle the score. 

"What do you want?’’ Blackie said, spinning about 
as I stepped up behind him. 

"I’m fixing your clock, Blackie. Now. For good.’’ 

He looked at me hard for a moment. Then he gave 
me a 3hove with his fofearm and said, “Out of my 
way, punk. I'm busy." 

That was when I let him have it. I spun him around 
by the shoulder so as not to hit him from behind and 
gave it to him In the teeth, hard. 

He went down without a sound and lay still on the 
wet, steel deck. I don’t think I would have had to use 
the piece of pipe I’d tucked under my belt, but I 
wasn’t taking any chances. 

I didn’t waste any time. I had him up oil the deck 
and over the rail into the sea within half a mindte 
after I'd flattened him. Then I went below and turned 
into my bunk. 

I was sure no one had seen me. A man usually 
senses when he's been seen. I felt secure in my secret. 

By the time I came on watch at 4 o’clock in the 
morning, word was out that Blackie had disappeared 
in midwatch. 

The consensus of opinion was that he’d been hit 
by a sea and carried overboard as he was crossing 
the catwalk. The second mate recalled wo had taken 
some pretty good ones about that time. 

T HAT day there was a lot of talk about Blackie. 

But by sundown It was old news and the usual 
routine at sea had been resumed. 

But when I came on watch the next morning I 
heard the second mate pass a remark to the chief 
mate that gave me a start. 

“You know, mate,” he said, "I got a sneaking hunch 
Blackie’s still aboard.” 

If It had been daylight, I believe they would have 
seen the blood drain out of my face. I should have 
laughed up my sleeve, but somehow I couldn’t. 

There was something eery about hearing a state¬ 
ment like that about a guy I.knew was at the bottom 
of the Atlantic Ocean, I kept my ears open for the 
rest of the conversation. 

"What gives you that idea?” the mate said. 
“Weil, I’m not sure, but I think I saw him come 
out of the ’tween deck about an hour ago. But then 
maybe I’m taking shadows too seriously.’’ 

“Spooks," the mate chuckled. 

I had to keep a tight pucker string then or it would 
have been too bad. Such talk made me feel sick, 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Americans consume helf of all the coffee which 
is produced in the world, end suffer from more 
nervous disorders then eny other nationalities. 
(Below) A cese of acute ceffeine poisoning can 
ceuse an extreme agitation and terrible agony. 



COFFEE CAN 
POISON YOU 

By HUGO von SCHONFELD 

/ 

■ i 

The caffeine in coffee, tea and in 
cola drinks and chocolate bars is a 
strong drug and may injure not only 
your nerves but your general health 


R ARL OLSON was scared stiff. He was having an¬ 
other of those attacks. This time he would see 
the doctor and learn the worst. 

In a state of extreme nervous agitation, he was 
barely able to mumble a few words to the boss, And the 
elevator and hall a cab when he got outside the build¬ 
ing. 

His head was splitting. It felt like an over-ripe mel- 
lon which would crack open at the thump of a finger. 
But that was nothing compared to the agony he had 
In every nerve of hl3 body. 

It was like hundreds of thousands of wires all 
stretched to the breaking point. Even more alarming, 
if possible, was what had happened to his vision. He 
could see only the left half of anything In front of 
him. 

"How much coffee do you drink?” the doctor asked. 
“Eight, ten, twelve cups a day, I guess," Karl an¬ 
swered. “I don’t know I don’t count them. Why?" 

"That’3 about what I thought. It’s a plain case of 
acute caffeine poisoning. 

"Lay off the coffee for awhile and you’ll be all right. 
That Is until you over-step again. The caffeine In 
coffee can be a far worse poison than alcohol. I’ll have 
to give you a sedative to calm your nerves. 

"Your vision should become normal In about half 
an hour. That’s nothing but a kind of spasm of the 
optic nerves induced by over-stimulation. The eyes are 
very sensitive to caffeine." 

K ARL was lucky in his doctor. Not one In 50 would 
have been able to spot his trouble so readily, or 
would have known what to do about it. 

This isn’t so much a reflection on the medical pro¬ 
fession as it Is of our ignorance about the properties 
of one of the most insidious poisons freely consumed 
by mankind. It la only In the last few years that the 
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Examining itomaehi of the dog* treated with cnituine, surgeon* found huge ulcer*. 


active Ingredients of the coffoo bean have been brought 
under intensive study by qualified physiologists. 

And even today, the best chemists working on the 
problem confess that they are far from having un¬ 
ravelled the complexities of the chemical make-up of 
the little berry which provides our most popular brew. 

Americans consume about half of all the coltee pro¬ 
duced. This may be one reason why we are afflicted 
with more nervous disorders than any other people. 

The nervous tension of life in those United States 
u a subject for comment from unyone who comes to 
see us. By comparison, wo are told, life anywhere else 
is calm and placid. 

H OWEVER that may be, it Is certain that as a peo¬ 
ple we are far and away the world's most pro¬ 
nounced addicts of that potent and poisonous drug 
caffeine. Coffee Is perhaps the worst offender. But we 
set the drug in many other forms—all the cola drinks, 
tea, cocoa, chocolate bam. 

A ten-cent chocolate bar, for example, contains al¬ 
most as much caffeine as a good strong cup of coffee. 
A large glass of cola drink at the soda fountain comes 
close to that. A cup of tea or hot chocolate are not 


far behind In their ability to undermine the nervous 
system. 

But recent studies have proven conclusively that 
more than nerves are Involved. The full story of the 
toll exacted by our careless use of beverages and 
foods containing caffeine hasn't yet been written. 

But already we know It le responsible for gastric 
ulcers, Indigestion, Irritable heart, high blood pressure, 
skin eruptions, headaches—and just plain nervous jit¬ 
ters. 

I N contrast to alcohol, caffeine Is a true drug. That 
Is, It is one of the few medically accepted stimu¬ 
lants. Alcohol, on the other hand, Is a narcotic or hyp¬ 
notic. It gives the Illusion of stimulation by Inhibiting 
the controls which normally keep behavior in bounds. 

Under the stimulation of the exotic drug first culti¬ 
vated In Arabia and later the favorite drink of the 
non-alcoholic Turks, the human organism works at 
higher tempo—a kind of abuse which always exacts Its 
penalty, sooner or later. 

Almost since the Western world discovered this 
Arabian beverage a little more than three centuries 
(Continued on page 38) 
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SHAPE in 
the GRASS 


P RETTY LINDA WILLIAMS Is a Colorado Springs 
girl who has gone Hollywood and become a starlet. 
On television, you've seen her on the Pinky Lee 
Comedy Show over NBC channels. She likes to get 
away from the bright lights every once in a while and 
poses for photographers out In the woods and tall 
gross. She thinks she looks best In natural settings. 


She trends {when stending) five feet, five end one helf inches in bere feet. 




WHY DID YOU KILL ME? 

(Continued from page 32) 


ridiculous as I knew It to be. These 
guye could Joke about It because 
they weren’t convinced Blaclcle 
was really gone. 

To them, It was only half-mys- 
sery. But to me It was terrifying. 
It couldn’t be Blackie, I told my¬ 
self over and over. And yet I was 
not sure. 

Something was happening, and I 
was afraid. I stood my trick at 
the wheel with qualms. I was 
afraid of every black shadow In 
the wheel house. 

r " WAS almost time for the other 
4-to-O AS. to relieve me for 
coffee when I heard an exclama¬ 
tion from the mate, who stood on 
the port wing of the bridge. 

I heard him call out. ‘'Blackie, 
is that you down there?” 

My stomach collapsed, and some¬ 
thing I never would have believed 
happened. My sphincter failed me. 
I broke into a sweat I became sick. 

Then the mate was In the wheel- 
house beside me. 

“Say, I believe the second mate’s 
right,’’ he said. ‘ l I swear 1 Just 
saw Blackie cross the foredeck and 
disappear under the catwalk. This 
morning I’m going to have the 
bosun search the ship. Blackie is 
either up to something or he's 
gone off his nut.” 

My relief came in then, and I 
hurried aft. The first signs of 
daybreak had begun to streak the 


eastern horizon, and that brought 
some small relief. 

But I was badly shaken. My old 
boast that I didn’t believe Jn the 
mperstltlons of the sea had been 
thrown back into my face. 

T HAT evening we went through 
Windward Pass, and when I 
came on watch again we were well 
out in the Caribbean. The sky was 
splashed with stars, and I felt' 
easier of mind and conscience. 

But I hadn’t been at the wheel 
half an hour when the mate came 
over to me and said, ‘‘Take a run 
up to the bow and see what’s the 
matter with that lookout. I can’t 
raise him on the telephone.” 

I didn’t like the Idea at all and 
went only with greatest reluct¬ 
ance. Under my breath I cursed 
the lookout for probably falling 
asleep. 

But when I got up to the 
fo’c’s’lehead there was no one 
there. A T-shirt and a white cap 
lay on the deck, mute and ghostly. 

It made me Jittery and I turned 
to go back across the catwalk to 
the midships house. 

“Not so fast,” a voice command¬ 
ed. 

It was a strange muffled sound, 
like a voice in a cavern, and I had 
no idea where It came from. I 
stood welded to the deck, speech¬ 
less, terrified. 

“You thought you were done 
with me, didn’t you?” the voice 
went on in a hoarse whisper. "But 
I fooled you.” 

“Blackie,” I gasped. 

“Why’d you dump me?” the 
ghostly voice asked. 

■Tm sorry, Blackie, I’m sorry. I 
couldn't help myself. I hated you.” 

“This is the end of the line 
for you, you lousy punk. You know 
that, don’t you?” 


1 FOUND my levs then and start¬ 
ed to run wildly back toward 
the midships house. But something 
unseen caught me by the legs and 
I fell flat on my face. I let out 
such a scream as I'd never thought 
myself capable of. 

Before I could pick myself up, 
the captain and the second mate 
were standing over me. The skip¬ 
per was covering me with an auto¬ 
matic, while the second mate coil- 
"Now why didn’t I ed up a piece of line that bad been 

think of that?” drawn across the catwalk. 



“You did do It then?” the cap¬ 
tain said. “You heaved Blackie 
over the side the other night off 
Hatteras.” 

‘1 suspected him from the be¬ 
ginning,” the second mate said. 
“Blackie done told me he thought 
the punk was out to get him. They 
never did hit It off.” 

I sat up and glared resentfully 
at the second mate. The fear was 
gon6 out ot me now. 

“So the chief mate and I cooked 
up this little ghost story,” he con¬ 
tinued. “The punk hero fell for 
It like a dropped boom.” 

The captain chuckled. “The best 
part was talking through the 
hawseplpe from the chain locker. 
A very spooky effect.” 

‘That reminds me,” the second 
mate said. “I better tell that look¬ 
out to come out of there now. Prob¬ 
ably still spieling.” 

“Yes,” the skipper said. “Then 
break out another sailor. This man 
must be kept locked up under arm¬ 
ed guard.” 

And that's where I am now. 
Locked up in the ’tween deck. 
When the ship gets to Aruba I'll 
be turned over to the authorities. 
The Joke’s on me, I've got to ad¬ 
mit. But It's a cinch I'll never 
believe In a ghost again. 

THE END 


COFFEE 

(Continued from page 35) 


ago. It has been known that it was 
a strong stimulant ot heart and 
circulatory activity, of cerebral 
acuity and ot kidneys and bladder. 

It remained tor modern research 
techniques to uncover more the 
subtle effects of over-indulgence. 

As to its responsibility for that 
painful and typically American af¬ 
fliction of gastric ulcers, one of the 
first full-scale Investigations was 
conducted at the Medical School 
of the University of Minnesota. 

W ITH dogs as his experimental 
animals, Dr. Edward S. Judd 
demonstrated conclusively that 
nearly half of them developed 
stomach ulcers when continuously 
dosed with caffeine. When his re¬ 
sults were published in the medi¬ 
cal and technical Journals a few 
years back, others began experi¬ 
menting. 

At Northwestern University, two 
top physiologists quickly confirmed 
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the Judd results. The, were Dr. 
J. A. Roth and Dr. A. C. ivy. Using 
human “guinea pigs” this time, the 
Investigators came out with reports 
somewhat less startling, but still 
revolutionary. 

A group of university students 
was persuaded to swallow a rubber 
tube at periodic intervals. Various 
liquids were sent down the tubes, 
care being taken to prevent the 
students from knowing by odor or 
otherwise just what. The tubes also 
made It possible to take samples 
of the stomach contents. 

It was found that In about 10 
per cent of the subjects, caffeine 
produced prolonged stimulation of 
gastric acids which in turn caused 
uicer symptoms. In fact, one of the 
“guinea pigs” came down with real 
ulcers, as revealed by X-rays. 

"Caffeine Is not harmful for 
everyone," this team of investiga¬ 
tors concluded. "In a few suscepti¬ 
ble persons, on the other hand, It 
Is a subtle and treacherous pol3on.” 

R OTH and Ivy had done their 
own experimenting with dogs 
before they recruited their student 
victims. Using less delicate methods 
than would be tolerated by the boys 
and girls, they proved one more 
point. Increase of acids In the stom¬ 
ach from doses of caffeine Is not 
due to direct Irritation of the sensi¬ 
tive membranes of the stomach. 
The drug was administered by In¬ 
jection Into body muscle. Contain¬ 
ed In their reports of what they 
observed through their gastroscopes 
was the following: 

"Immediately after Intravenous 
injections of caffeine, the Inner lin¬ 
ing of the dog’s stomach became 
red and engorged, and then turned 
a sickly dusky purple—obviously an 
unhealthy condition.” 

So much for caffeine and ulcers. 
Now a quick once-over of the even 
more serious effects of over-indulg¬ 
ence in the mast popular beverage 
In the world. They range from 
many deaths directly traceable to 
over-stimulation of the heart to 
nerve lesions which cause perma¬ 
nent palsy. 

M UCH of the harm done by ex¬ 
cessive Indulgence in coffee 
has been traced to chemicals In 
the coffee bean other than caffeine. 
These include caffeic acid, various 
oils and vitamins, particularly nico¬ 
tinic acid. 

Exhaustive research on the ef¬ 
fects of coffee carried out under 
the direction of Dr. H. L. Hollings¬ 
worth have lately conclusively 


proven that stimulation is much 
more prolonged than previously be¬ 
lieved. 

For Instance, impairment of 
steadiness of the hand was most 
pronounced three or four hours af¬ 
ter a moderate dose of. caffeine had 
been administered. Intellectual 
stimulation was found ta carry over 
even to the next day. 

M OST of the authorities hold 
that five cups of coffee a day 
is about the maximum the normal 
individual can tolerate without 
harmful results. 

It Is a matter of common knowl¬ 
edge that highly nervous Individu¬ 
als,. least able to stand it, are the 
ones who most often exceed this 

One surprising result of recent 
Investigations of this tricky stimu¬ 
lant and poison was the discovery 
that the excessive c.offoe drinker 


requires more sleep because of hit 
over-indulgence. The explanation 
seems to be that undue strain on 
the nervous system must be com¬ 
pensated for by additional rest. If 
it Isn’t, a crackup is In the making. 

While there are great variations 
among individuals as to the amount 
of caffeine they can consume with¬ 
out seriously undermining health, 
recent studies are convincing on 
the score that Americans get far 
too much of It in one form or an¬ 
other. 

Some of the authorities go so far 
as to insist that even a little 13 too 
much. All of those best qualified to 
speak now regard the drug as one 
of the most insidious and treacher¬ 
ous known to man. 

If you have been nervous and 
Irritable lately, with a jumpy stom¬ 
ach, better give a thought to cut¬ 
ting down your Intake of caffeine. 

THI SHI) 
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In short, It wasn’t too bad an 
existence. They kept a crude cal¬ 
endar, marked with charcoal, and 
celebrated holidays with a potent 
alcoholic beverage made from 
coconut palms. 

The Americans 65 miles south on 
Saipan didn’t bother them, and 
the war seemed far away. One 
day soon It would be over, they 
thought, and they would return 
home as heroes. 

Thus two years passed. They had 
no radio, and no other means of 
communication with the outside 
world. So they didn’t know that 
the war had ended In defeat for 
Japan, and that their own families 
long since had given them up for 
dead. 

In 1646 Hlga, the copra collector: 
took to his bed with a fever. With¬ 
in a few days he was dead. And 
then the trouble started, 

B Y Japanese standards, Mrs. 

Hlga was a very attractive 
woman, with regular features and 
soft brown eyes. She had a volup¬ 
tuous figure, with the right kind 
of curves in the right places. 

Although the tropica! air was 
heavily surcharged with sex, as 
long as her husband was alive she 
wasn’t molested. The Japanese are 
a very moral people, and to them 
adultery Is a serious crime. 

But Hlgn’s body scarcely had 


time 10 grow cold before the wom¬ 
an-hungry sailors began cha3lng 
the newly-bereaved widow all over 
the place. And on such a small Is¬ 
land there isn’t much room to run. 

Finally, In desperation she ap¬ 
pealed to Captain Ishida, skipper 
of one of the wrecked vessels, for 
protection. 

To save her from being torn limb 
from limb, and to settle rivalries, 
he ordered her to marry one of 
the crew members. 

The lucky man was chosen by 
lot, and Ishida performed the mar¬ 
riage ceremony. Nobody seemed 
very happy about this arrange¬ 
ment except the new bridegroom 
—and he wasn’t happy long. 

A few weeks later he went out 
fishing, and failed to return. 
Searchers found his body In three 
feet of water; he had mysteriously 
drowned. 

Immediately, the lecherous foot¬ 
race started all over again. Again 
Mrs. Hlga appealed to Captain 
Ishida, lots were drawn, and an¬ 
other marriage ceremony cele¬ 
brated. 

The hut of the newly-weds was 
festively decorated with palm frona, 
and everybody got drunk on home¬ 
made mki. But It was observed 
that many of the men grumbled, 
and cast covetous glances at the 
shapely bride. 

Several weeks later her third 
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mate was found dead in the Jungle. 
His head had been bashed In with 
a rock. 

T HIS time there was no ques¬ 
tion of another marriage. A 
tough 28-year-old sailor stepped 
forward and announced that the 
men would share the woman. 

She would belong temporarily to 
anyone strong enough to take her 
und hold off all competition. 

He was supported by several 
crew mates, who backed him up 
with rifles and two machine guns, 
the only modern weapons on the 
island. 

In the next four years, four men 
died In fights over the seductive 
Kazuko Higa. Eight others disap¬ 
peared, never to be seen again. 

During this period the woman 
at one time or another shared the 
hut of every one of the shipwreck¬ 
ed sailors—Including the officers. 

Polyandry—a system in which a 
woman Is married to several men 
at the same time—has been known 
In many primitive societies where 
there is a shortage of females. 

Cases of it have been noted among 
the Eskimos, in Tibet, Madagascar, 
the Malay Peninsula, the South 
Sea Islands, and In many other 
parts of the world. 

Isolated from civilization by the 
circumstances of war, with but one 
female among them, the remain¬ 
ing Japanese on Anatahon reverted 
to this barbaric form of concubin¬ 
age. 

I N 1846, the U. S. Navy learned 
of the castaways of Anatahon 
Island and sent a small vessel to 
take them off. As the landing party 

g ulled for the shore It was met 
y determined machine-gun and 
rifle fire. 

The defenders, believing that the 
long-awaited Invasion was on, spilt 
up Into small fighting units to 
repel It. 

Bather than risk unnecessary 
loss of life, the Americans return¬ 
ed to their ship and steamed off, 
leaving the remnants of the Im¬ 
perial Navy In Ignorant but bliss¬ 
ful possession of their island Para¬ 
dise. 

Several times during the follow¬ 
ing years passing IT. S. Navy ves¬ 
sels turned their loudspeakers on 
the Island and broadcast In the 
Japanese language the news that 
the war was over. Their only an¬ 
swer was the defiant bark of rifles 
and the chatter of machine guns. 

Japanese newspapers dropped on 
the fortress by plane met with the 
same result. The sailors hod been 
too well-indoctrinated to fall for 
any "Yankee tricks.” 


The first break in this "last bat¬ 
tle of World War H” came In 1950, 
when Mrs. Hlga managed to steal 
away In a crude boat built by her 
plural spouses and escape to a 
U. S. Navy craft cruising off-shore. 
Taken back to Japan, she sobbed 
out her sad story to sympathetic 
officials. 

"I couldn’t stand It any more,” 
she wept. "It’s Impossible for one 
woman to take care of the de¬ 
mands of 19 men.” 

R elatives of the is survivors 
were notified, and directed to 
write letters begging them to give 
up their futile resistance. To au¬ 
thenticate these messages, family 
photographs were enclosed. 

On June 8, 1851, more than 200 
of these letters were dropped on 
the Island by a V. 8. plane, to¬ 
gether with a printed leaflet sign¬ 
ed by Japanese officials, ordering 
the men to lay down their weapons. 

Early on the morning of June 
30, a U. 8. landing craft cautious¬ 
ly nosed In toward the Island. 


peddled their wares openly on the 
street. Their usual approach was 
to bump Into a soldier and ask 
him for a light for their cigarette. 

That was the only way, In the 
blackout, they could let their pro¬ 
spective customers see what they 
looked like. 

They puffed up their cigarette 
and then came the • time-worn 
question, “Would you like to come 
with me?” Simple, direct, to the 
point. They didn’t make any pre¬ 
tense, didn’t wait to be picked up. 

There was too much competition 
and the night was too short. They 
had to find customers, take their 
money and get rid of them as soon 
as passible, and then go looking 
for new customers. 

It may sound incredible to any¬ 
one who hasn’t seen Piccadilly Cir¬ 
cus In operation, but the prostitutes 
were so numerous that you had to 
sidestep to get around them. 

They took your hand or your 
arm, pinched you, asked for cig¬ 
arettes or lights—anything to at¬ 
tract attention before one of their 
competitors stopped you. 

B UT some of the ladles of easy 
virtue set up shop In the gltv- 


Glaases scanned the rocky Reach 
and probed far Into the lush foli¬ 
age. 

Suddenly the palm fronds shook 
violently, and 19 Japanese emerged 
into the sunlight. Displaying a 
large white flag, they raised their 
arms high In the air in token of 
surrender. 

When the Navy landed, the Nip¬ 
ponese bowed respectfully to Lieut. 
Commander J. B. Johnson, In 
charge of “Operation Bemoval.’’ 
Their ranking officer, Captain Kat- 
susaburo Usui, stepped forward and 
apologized: 

“These Ignorant people are sorry 
to have caused so much trouble 
to the Americans. Six years have 
passed since the surrender of 
Japan, but we did not know. We 
are very sorry.” 

Many of them were even sorrier 
when they finally got home. Be¬ 
lieving the long-absent men dead, 
their wives had long since remar¬ 
ried. 

THE IND 


mills in preference to roaming the 
streets. One of their favorite hang¬ 
outs was a cheap walk-up dive Just 
off Piccadilly. 

They called the Joint a member¬ 
ship club and charged about $2.60 
for a membership card. The only 
drinks they served were watered 
Scotch and rotgut gin, doling it 
out in false-bottomed jiggers at 
about twice the lawful celling price. 

However, there were other attrac¬ 
tions at the club—blonde, brunette, 
redhead. They draped themselves 
over the bar and sat at the tables, 
sopping up liquor the soldiers 
bought for them. 

The only girl In the place that 
wasn’t a prostitute was the pianist, 
a colored girl who knew most of 
the filthy songs ever written and 
sang them all In a loud rasping 
voice. 

One of the regulars at the club 
was a girl named Glnevra, She was 
married to an Air Force gunner, 
and she took pride In telling the 
story of her life and how she got 
married. 

Glnevra had jet-black hair, a 
swarthy complexion, and a gold 
tooth In front. She was originally 


PARADISE OF PROSTITUTES 
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Trom the Island at Malta, In the 
Mediterranean, and had been in 
Paris when the Germans overran 
the Mafinot Line and flooded 
through France. 

A short time later, the Germans 
rounded her up, along with hun¬ 
dreds of other screaming girls, and 
forced her Into prostitution for 
their troops. 

She was held as a virtual prison¬ 
er In an apartment building, allow¬ 
ed only the freedom of the roof for 
sunbathing when she didn’t have 
a line of herrenvolk waiting outside 
her door. 

A FTER more than two years of 
this, Glnevra managed to es¬ 
cape with the help of a German 
trooper. She lived with an old 
French couple for a while, and then 
mode the perilous Journey through 
France to the Fyrennes and over 
Into Spain. A year later she arrived 
In England after stowing away on 
a boat. 

In London, without working pa¬ 
pers or business training, Glnevra 
went Into the only thing she knew 
-the business the Germans had 
forced upon her. She became a 
prostitute. 

A few months later, she met an 
American soldier on leave. At first, 
he was Just another customer, but 
before bis weekend pass was over 
they fell In love, and he went AWOL 
and lived with Glnevra for over a 
month before the MP’s caught him. 

They took him back to hl3 bomb¬ 
er base near Norwich and threw 
him in the guardhouse for a long 
stretch for going over the hill. 

After a few weeks of this he de¬ 
cided that he ioved Glnevra enough 
to marry her, and he proposed by 
mall. 

She came up to his base, the com¬ 
manding officer let the soldier out 
of the guardhouse, and the base 
chaplain performed the ceremony. 

The bride and groom enjoyed 
their nuptial kiss, and then the 
groom went back to the guard¬ 
house while the bride returned to 
London to take up her business 
where she had left off. 

At ilrst, this reporter thought 
that Glnevra’s story was Just s lot 
of hogwash, but she opened her 
purse and took out a newspaper 
clipping which told the story of 
the strange marriage ceremony. 
You have to believe that kind of 
evidence, so matter how unbeliev¬ 
able It might sound, 

A NOTHER prostitute that made 
the club her base of operations 
was a cute, thin blonde named Toni. 


She would never talk about her 
background, but one night she got 
pretty well liquored up and called 
me over and sobbed out her story. 

She said that she was from Coie- 
chester, and that she married a 
Royal Air Force sergeant-pilot in 
the early days of the war. They 
had been happy together, and hap¬ 
pier still when the baby came. 

Then there was a mission against 
a German Industrial center, and 
her husband’s bomber did not re¬ 
turn. Heavy flak caught his Halifax 
in the gas tank, and it went down 
in a ball of flame. 

There was a government pen¬ 
sion, of course, but It wasn’t enough 
to live on, and Toni couldn't go to 
work because she hod to stay home 
and take care of the baby. 

“What other way could I make 
a living?" she asked me tearfully. 
“I can make more selling my body 
at night than I could working In 
a factory, even if I could get some¬ 
body to take care of the baby." 

But there were many other cases 
where the girls turned to prostitu¬ 
tion because they enjoyed It or be¬ 
cause they wanted to get more 
money while the getting was good. 

■W^HEN I was In London to file 

Tv stories through the censors, I 
always stayed at a little hotel in 
Lelchester Square and ate at a 
small restaurant Just a couple of 
doors away. 

One of the waitresses at the res¬ 
taurant was a cute, Innocent-look¬ 
ing number named Stella whom I 
would have sworn didn’t have an 
evil thought In her head. 

But one night someone grabbed 
me by the arm In Piccadilly Circus 
and asked for the usual light for 
her cigarette. It was Stella, and 
she was wearing the customary ex¬ 
cessive make-up that went with her 
trade. 

She recognized me, but there was 
no embarrassment, no blushing. 

I asked her what she was doing 
In the world’s oldest profession, and 
she mid defiantly: 

"If It's any of your business, I 
like it—and I Intend to get plenty 
of you Yanks’ money before the 
war Is over. Is there anything else 
you want to know?” 

“Yes," I said, “there Is. What 
about your Job In the restaurant? 
Why do you keep it. If you can 
make so much more doing this?" 

"Because I’m not a fool, that's 
why. Most of the other girls don’t 
have working papers and If they're 
caught they go to the lock-up. But 
me. I’m smart. That terrible Job 


Is my Insurance. I’ve got a line of 
work and the bobbles can’t touch 
me!" 

T HE Americans didn’t cause the 
prostitution In Piccadilly Circus, 
but they did cause the Inflationary 
prices. 

London harlots were in business 
In the Circus long before the first 
American soldiers set foot on Eng¬ 
lish soli, but in those days their 
prices were a lot different. 

In the early days of the war 
everyone carried a flashlight, or 
torch as the English call them, in 
the blackout, and the girls used 
them to good advantage. 

They used lipstick to print their 
price on the lens of their torch 
and advertised their business by 
flashing it In the face of a prospec¬ 
tive customer. If the bobbles tried 
to stop them, they merely wiped 
off the lipstick and there was no 
proof against them. 

In those days, the standard fee 
was ten shillings, which was rough¬ 
ly *2.00 in American money. 

Nor has Piccadilly Circus changed 
a great deal since the war. I was 
In England covering a story last 
summer, and there seemed to be 
ae many prostitutes as ever. 

They were having a little more 
trouble because the bobbies could 
stop them easier In the bright 
lights, but the cops will never be 
able to stop the girls completely, 
Piccadilly Circus has been the 
stomping grounds of prostitutes for 
hundreds of years, and when I ask¬ 
ed an English friend of mine why 
they didn't drive them out, he Just 
shrugged his shoulders and said: 

“Drive them out? That’s Impos¬ 
sible. You Americans tried to stop 
drinking with Prohibition, and it 
didn’t work. 

“You tried to stop gambling, and 
that didn’t work either. The same 
applies to vice in New York and 
other cities. You can’t drive such 
things out; you Just drive them 
underground, where they’re ten 
times worse.” 

“Are you trying to suggest," I 
asked, “that you think it’s ail right 
to have such places so Piccadilly 
Circus, swarming with prostitutes?" 

This time, my English friend 
shook his head. “No," he said, “I 
think It’s horrible—a terrible dis¬ 
grace. It breeds crime and disease 
and all sorts of unspeakable things. 
For myself, I think prostitution 
should be made iegai and put un¬ 
der the control of the government. 
But who will listen to me? I’m Just 
a newspaper reporter." 

THI XHD 
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habit?" he asked. 

I nodded my head. 

"Okay. I'll see what I can do 
lor you. Meanwhile, take it easy. 
If you feel the pains coming on, 
call for the nurse. Hell give you 
a shot.” 

I COASTED along for a couple 
of days, with the help of an 
occasional hypo. I wasn’t getting 
aa much an I craved, but It wan 
enough to keep the pain sub¬ 
merged. They had taken me out 
of restraint, and I was able to 
walk around the ward. 

About a week later. I was called 
Into tho doctor’s office. He asked 
how I felt, and I told him: 
"LousyI" Then he asked If I still 
wanted to be oured. 

Yes, yes I did. Qod, how I dldl 
’’I’ve mode arrangements for you 
to be admitted to the Federal Hos¬ 
pital at Lexington, Kentucky,” the 
doctor told me. 

“It’s the best place In the coun¬ 
try for treatment of drug addic¬ 
tion. You’ll be there four or five 
months. If you stay the full time, 
you’ll be cured. What happens 
then depends on you.” 

“You can count on me, doc," 
I promised fervently. 

He smiled, and we shook hands 
on the bargain. 

It was about 8 ajn, when my 



"It was such a bargain, I 
just had to swipe it.” 


I TOOK THE DRUG CURE 


(Continued from pm* 11) 


tram pulled into Lexington. After 
breakfast, a cab drove me to the 
outskirts of the city. The hospital 
was about seven miles out, set In 
a countryside of rolling hills, blue 
grass and green tobacco Helds. 

The cab turned off the road and 
stopped at a small building at the 
entrance to the hospital grounds. 

A guard opened the door and 
escorted me Into a room with steel 
bars on the windows. He searched 
me thoroughly from the cuffs of 
my trousers to the lining of my 
hot. 

Emptying* my pockets, he placed 
the contents beside my bag. He 
returned four cigarettes; that was 
All I could bring In with me. 

Then we walked down the path 
to an Immense steel gate, set In 
the tall wire fencing surrounding 
the main buildings. Here. I was 
taken In tow by a male nur3e. 

He led me into a small room and 
told me to take off all my clothes. 
They were put In a neat pile; I 
wouldn’t see them again until I 
left. 

Still naked, I underwent a thor¬ 
ough physical examination by a 
doctor. He peered Into every cre¬ 
vice of my body. Later I learned 
the reason. Addicts have tried to 
smuggle In drugs under their toe¬ 
nails. In their hair, In various re¬ 
cesses of the body. Ono even con¬ 
cealed heroine In the hollow of 
his jawbone I 

Next, I was to give the doctor 
a detailed history of my addiction: 
how I got hooked, when, the 
amount-1 used every day, etc. By 
the time he got through, he knew 
as much about my case as I did. 

T^EXT, a mole nurse took me to 
i v the clothing room, where I 
was handed a small bundle con¬ 
sisting of a faded blue bathrobe, 
flippers, pajamas, white sox, a 
toothbrush and a towel. After a 
shower I put the clothing on. 

Then I was taken to the with¬ 
drawal ward—a long yellow-wall¬ 
ed corridor with tiny cubicles on 
both sides. Each cubicle contained 
a bed, chair and small bedside 
stand. One of them was to be my 
home for a while. 

By then, I began to feel Jittery; 
I badly needed another shot. I 
told the nurse, and he went for 


the aootor. After a few minutes 
the doc came In with a hypo, and 
I’ felt much better. 

That evening, tho ward doctor 
informed me that they had de¬ 
cided to put me on "rapid with¬ 
drawal." I was to get a quarter- 
grain of morphine four times a 
day. 

Gradually this dpse would be 
reduced, until at the end of ten 
days I would be completely off 
the stuff. 

It was a pretty drastic cut, he 
said, from six grains to one per 
day. But It was a lqt better than 
the old "cold-turkey” cure. 

I agreed heartily. 

For I knef that nothing could 
be worse than the suffering I’d 
been through those two days In 
that hotel, when I was trying to 
quit "cold turkey." 

T HE first three days were rough. 

Cut down to only one-sixth my 
usual dally dose, I felt depressed 
and unhappy most the time, 

I was unable to concentrate j on 
a newspaper or book. I was tired 
but restless, and paced the floor 
all day, smoking an endless chain 
of cigarettes. 

Each evening Just at bedtime, I 
was given a sedative. It didn’t 
seem to help. All night long I 
twisted end turned uncomfortably 
In my bed, I was cold, and the, 
nurse brought more blankets. The 
more he piled on me the colder 
I got. 

By the fourth day, when I was 
down to an eighth grain four 
times a day, the physical with¬ 
drawal symptoms became accent¬ 
uated. I yawned and sneezed con¬ 
tinuously. 

My nose ran, my eyes watered. 
Every bone and muscle In my 
body throbbed with Individual 
pain. I had a splitting headache, 
my nerves seemed to twitch all 
the time. 

"How are you coming along?” 
the doctor asked. 

"I don’t know,” I replied mis¬ 
erably. 

He laughed. "You’ll survive,” he 
assured me. "They all do.” 

On the fifth' evening, I quit try¬ 
ing -to sleep In my bed. I took 
my sedative and stretched .out on 
the hard floor. Somehow I felt 
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I’d sleep better there. But In the 
morning when I awakened I found 
my knees and elbows badly skinned 
from torturous writhing. 

O N the sixth day, I was cut 
to an eighth grain twice a 
day, and a grain of codeine four 
times a day. By then I could 
scarcely drag myself around. 

I lay on the bed, sweating and 
clammy In turn. ,My, blood pres¬ 
sure was high, my eyes dilated. 

On the seventh day, I was seized 
with violent cramps, and alter¬ 
nated between diarrhea and vom¬ 
iting. I was hungry, but the smell 
of food nauseated me. I was ex¬ 
hausted, but I couldn’t sleep. 

“How do you feel?" the doctor 
asked. 

“Most miserable man in the 
world,” I managed to mumble. 

He patted me on the shoulder 
encouragingly. "You’re nearly over 
the hump,” he reassured me. "In 
a few more days you’ll feel much 
bettei’.” 

On the eighth day I was off 
the dope entirely, but still depend¬ 
ent on that half-grain of codeine 
tour times a day. My stomach 
burned, my leg and thigh muscles 
ached. My head felt as If It were 
being pressed In a vise, and my 
eye-balls bulged and hurt. 

The doc was right. Two days 
later my auilerlng began to slack¬ 
en, The muscle pains and burning 
stomach simmered down. I was 
able to take warm baths, vitamins 
and a little Intravenous feeding. 
From here on It would be down 
hill work. 

A T THE end of my second week 
at Lexington I was on my 
feet again, could sit around the 
dayroom and talk with other pa¬ 
tients. No more dope, no more co¬ 
deine, no more aches and pains. 

I was recovering my nppetite, and 
I was able to sleep at night. 

The mental desire for morphine 
persisted long after the physical 
craving had quieted. There was 
u standing Joke in the dayroom. 
One patient would ask another: 
"If you had your choice between 
half a grain and Betty Orable, 
which would you take?’’ 

The answer invariably was: “The 
half grain.” 

I knew I was okay the afternoon 
I went to the movies, a weekly 
feature at Lexington. After all the 
men were seated, the women pa¬ 
tients marched into the balcony. 
Every male head turned In their 
direction, and remained turned 
until the lights dimmed. 

Mine Included. As long as I took 
dope, I wasn’t Interested In fe¬ 


males. The best proof that I was 
ofr it was the fact that I’d Just 
re-dlecovered sex. 

B UT I wasn’t ready to leave Lex¬ 
ington yet, I spent four months 
working on the produce farm of 
the hospital. There are 117 acres 
under cultivation and 350 acres 
of pasturage, with 200 dairy cattle, 
a piggery and a cannery. 

The cannery supplies tomatoes, 
tomato Juice, green beans and 
other vegetables—all grown at 
Lexington—to Federal Institutions 
all over the country. 

The brand, significantly, Is “Nar¬ 
co Bride.” 

Dressed in overalls and a straw 
hat, I worked In the sunny fields 
all day. My face gradually lost Its 
yellow, peaked look,- and I didn’t 
scare myself half to death every 
time I looked Into the mirror. I 
was eating like a horse, and so 
gained 20 pounds 
Once a week I talked with a 
psychiatrist. We discussed the 
problems that had led me to nar¬ 
cotics In the first place, and I felt 
I was getting valuable Insight that 
would help me stay off the stuff 
when I got out. 

I became aware of other people 
and their problems agnln, found 
a new interest In conversation. 
There were a lot of interesting 
people at Lexington. 

Among them was a well-known 
movie actor, a prominent band 
leader, a former college president, 
a Judge, preacher, banker, several 
lawyers and doctors. There were 
also a number of well-to-do busi¬ 
nessmen and merchants, and once- 
successful salesmen and account¬ 
ants. 

They were all there for the same 
thing: a cure for drug addiction. 

Finally One day, five months 
after my arrival, I was told that 
I wa3 ready to go home. My record 
was fine, my health good, my psy¬ 
chiatrist reported that I was able 
to handle my emotional problems. 

I was put in a car and driven to 
the muln gate. 

As the guard swung It open for 
me he said: “See you next time 
around.” 

I knew what he meant. Nearly 
50 percent of the patients released 
from Lexington eventually return 
for the cure to this hospital, or 
to another Federal Institution. 
They Just can’t stay ofT the stuff. 

But I knew I would never come 
back. It had been tough, but I’d 
kicked the habit for good. 

That was two years ago. 

I'm still a square; I never touch 
the stuff. 

thx tm> 
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WHY I AM A NUDIST 

(Continued from pagt 21) 


table and ate In the nude. Nude 
girls helped their nude mother wash 
dishes and clean up, while nude 
brother tinkered with the radio 
and nude lather read the newspa¬ 
per. 

Evenings, we did our lessons, 
read, listened to the radio or play¬ 
ed games together like other peo¬ 
ple—except that we didn’t wear 
clothes. 

Ol course, we always slept In the 
raw. And my brother slept in the 
same room with my sister and me. 
Why not? From inlaney we had 
been taught to regard our bodies 
as thlnga ol natural beauty, rather 
than objects ol sensuality and lust. 

We learned about sex early. We 
didn’t have to go to the gutter to 
learn the biological tacts ol llte. 

Our parents explained them to us 
In casual, simple terms. None ol 
that bees, birds and flowers stuff. 
We came to regard sex as a natural 
function; accepting It, we lorgot 
about it. 

So when other little children be¬ 
gan to run around and whisper 
hall-truths about it, or hide in 
cornern and experiment, we re¬ 
mained scomlully alool. 

We KNEW all about It, we didn’t 
have to speculate. The result was 
a respectlul, healthy, moral atti¬ 
tude toward It. 

But after a while we began to 
have trouble with peeping-toms. 
Then some of our neighbors began 
to whisper. 

They wouldn’t allow their chil¬ 
dren to play with us any more 

Eventually, there were so many 
complaints to the police that we 
were lorced to move. 

W E went to live In a small city 
In California. One day, Father 
came home with a nudist publica¬ 
tion he’d picked up by chance on 
the local newsstand. Thus we learn¬ 
ed lor the first time there were 
other nudists (or "naturists,” as 
they preferred to be known) in the 
world. 

Writing to the publication lor In¬ 
formation, we discovered that there 
were a number ol naturists living 
in our own city. We looked them 
up, and soon had a large circle ol 
friends who believed as we did. 

We often spent evenings in their 
homes, or they in ours, completely 
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nude and relaxed. While our eld¬ 
ers talked, we children played to¬ 
gether. 

Since we accepted completely the 
physical differences between the 
sexes, and It was never hidden, 
there was no need to talk about 
It. 1 have never known cleaner, 
healthier, more decent people. Nor 
happier pnes. 

That summer, we got together 
and rented a small piece of prop¬ 
erty, surrounding a lake In the 
nearby mountains. We spent nearly 
all our weekends there. 

Each family would pitch its own 
tent apart from the others. There 
was only one rule in this camp; 
nobody was allowed to wear clothes. 

During the day we swam, sun¬ 
bathed and played games together. 
The hot sun gave us a healthy all- 
over tan; we enjoyed the lingering 
caress ol warm breezes on our 
grateful bodies, and the lnvigora- 
tlon of cool water on our flesh, free 
and unadorned by bathing suits. 

In the evening, we sat around 
campfires, popped com and roast¬ 
ed marshmallows, played banjos 
and guitars and sang songs togeth¬ 
er. 

II It turned cool, we draped 
blankets over our nude shoulders, 
while our bare fronts basked in the 
heat of the fires. 

M OST ol the people who came to 
this camp were married peo¬ 
ple, and their children. Single per¬ 
sons were not admitted unless they 
were recommended and accompa¬ 
nied by members. 

There was no opportunity lor sex¬ 
ual license. Almost all activity took 
place in groups. We swam, hiked 
or simply lolled around In the sun 
In groups. We played tennis, volley 
ball, shuffle board end horseshoe- 
In groups. Unmarried couples simply 
didn’t get to be alone together. 

Over a period ol years, on only 
two occasions did we discover a 
single couple straying off into the 
woods. 

In both Instances the guilty pair 
immediately was ordered off the 
premises. We were anxious to keep 
our own maturing young people, as 
well as outsiders, from confusing 
nakedness with lasciviousness. 

_ Nevertheless neighbors did talk. 
War came, and we were accused ol 
being Nazis. 


We were raided by police several 
times, finally had our lease can¬ 
celled and were forced to give up 
(temporarily) our happy existence 
nude in the sunshine. 

We found that the prejudice 
against nudism among conventional 
people U as strong as any other 
prejudice. 

TfTHEN I came East to get a job, 
IT after the war, I maintained my 
connection with the nudist move¬ 
ment. There has been a big boom 
In nudism during recent years, and 
I have found plenty of healthy 
companionship among Intelligent, 
clean-minded young people who be¬ 
lieve as I do. 

We’re not "crackpots.” Among us 
are many well-known doctors, law¬ 
yers, university professors and 
members of other professions. Many 
of us have college degrees. In edu¬ 
cation and IQ, we’re well above the 
normal. 

We’re NOT exhibitionists. The 
nude body in a natural pose can 
never be exhibitioniatie, for that 
Involves artificiality and accentu¬ 
ation. 

In fact, the only time I feel that 
I am exhibiting myself is when I 
model revealing evening gowns be¬ 
fore paunchy buyers with big, fat 
cigars In their mouths who lick 
thetr Ups and ogle lasciviously, 
while they mcntoUy undress me. 

I often wonder how they’d be¬ 
have If they suddenly were set down 
In a nudist camp with their whole 
family, naked os the day they were 
born. ~ 

They’d probably be so embar¬ 
rassed by the sight of their own 
unclothed pot-bellies and white 
skins that they would forget to ogle 
the pretty young things decorating 
the landscape, with nary a chemise 
to cover their deUcate hides. 

■ The buyers might even forget to 
whistle I 

We’re not Immoral. At least 75 
percent of us are married. Nudists 
make good husbands and wives; 
the divorce rate among them Is 
only about one-flfth the national 
fate. I’ve never yet heard of a nud¬ 
ist having an . illegitimate child. 
How much more moral can you 
get? 

Our attitude toward sex la a 
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healthy one We believe in mar¬ 
riage, and the family. Our birth 
rate 13 one of the highest In the 
country because we oppose every 
kind of artificiality—Including birth 
control. 

We don’t Indulge In drunken 
orgies. Drunkenness Is unnatural, 
and liquor in any form—In bottle 
or stomach—Is forbidden in all rep¬ 
utable nudist camps. 

We’re not atheists. Nearly all ot 
us attend one Church or another 
regularly. 

And we’re not Communists. It’s a 
standing rule that religion and 
politics must not be discussed. Be¬ 
sides, Communism can breed only 
among the malcontcnted and sup¬ 
pressed, not among happy, healthy 
citizens like naturlsts. 


W E believe In natural living as 
a sound way of life. We abhor 
immorality bigotry, profanity and 
all else that degrades mankind. 

We glory In the body beautiful, 
as God created it, unadorned by 
corsets, girdles, ’’falsies” and other 
artificial embellishment. 

The presence or absence of a 
shred of cloth Is no measure of 
modesty or morals. Lascivloucnes3 
is created by a sick mind, not by 
sight of a healthy body. 

We maintain that a man can 
admire a beautiful feminine figure 


—or a woman a handsome mascu¬ 
line one—and say so openly, with¬ 
out lewd Biggies, winks or Insinua¬ 
tions. 

We practice clean thinking and 
clean living. Can our critics say as 
milch for themselves? 

If you doubt all this, I Invite you 
to test it at a nudist camp next 
summer. It’s easy to get In. All you 
have to do Is show sincerity, give 
satisfactory references, take off 
your clothes, and enjoy yourself. 

I challenge anyone to spend a 
week In the raw among us, with¬ 
out being Impressed by our sin¬ 
cerity. 

Remove your clothes I Lot the 
warm sun and wind caress your 
body, feel the physical freodom and 
exhilaration your artificially-re¬ 
strained body and spirit have 
yearned, for all your life! Partici¬ 
pate in group sports and other ac¬ 
tivities with sincere nudists. 

Observe how happily and unself¬ 
consciously the children play to¬ 
gether. See how beautiful, budding 
young women and handsome ma¬ 
turing young men with glorious 
bodies enjoy themselves. Notice how 
happy and natural Is the relation¬ 
ship between the adults of both 
sexes, in the absence of clothes. 

Maybe then you’ll understand 
why I’m a nudist. 

THE END 


SUPERNATURAL STRENGTH? 

(Continued from pope 24) 


somewhat like a muscle that has 
grown flabby and weak through 
disuse—there Is good reason to be¬ 
lieve that It may be increased 
through exercise and practice. 

And If this 13 so, the average man 
might soon develop “supernatural 
strength” that would put Super¬ 
man or Flash Gordon to shame. 

O NE of the most amazing cases 
of psychokinesis on record 
deals with the apparent control 
over gravity possessed by one An¬ 
gelo Fatlconl, who died In Hart¬ 
ford, Connecticut, a few years ago 
at the age of 72. 

In an obituary, the Sea York 
Herald Tribune referred to Fatl¬ 
conl as "The man they could not 
drown.” 

In various experiments conduct¬ 
ed at Harvard University and else¬ 
where, Fatlconl was weighted with 


a 20-pound cannonball or other¬ 
wise burdened and thrown Into the 
water. 

He stayed afloat on one such 
occasion for 18 hours and appar¬ 
ently could have remained afloat 
indefinitely.' 

He could assume any position In 
the water asked of him—even fall 
asleep—yet his mouth and nostrils 
were always held above the sur¬ 
face as though by some Invisible 
protective force. 

Careful medical examination re¬ 
vealed that he had no body cavi¬ 
ties of abnormal size. 

The case of Fatlconl has never 
been explained, except by the as¬ 
sumption that he had willed that 
he could not be drowned, and hence 
was Immune to drowning. 

There are, of course, numerous 
records of persons who aetually 
"walked on the surface of the wa- 















ter.” Many of these, however, were 
in a state of religious ecstasy or 
trance at the time. 

S OME people seem able to repel 
others by setting up a forcewall 
about them. 

Harry Price, the famous “de- 
bunker” of mediums and other 
spiritualistic phenomena, whose ar¬ 
ticles on occult subjects appear in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, in¬ 
vestigated u man'in'Germany in 
1925 who was able, merely by point¬ 
ing a linger at people, td "pitch 
them out on the street.” He did 
this, as a matter of fact, to an 
entire group of investigators. 

“It war a great sensation . . 
Price noted. That appears to be 
putting it mildly! 

This man was also able to “think- 
command” heavy furniture from 
place to place, even from- room to 
room. 

Another famous person with re¬ 
pulsive force was an English wom¬ 
an, Mrs. Mary Richardson, who 
could knock a man to the floor 
merely by touching him with her 
fingertip. 

As many as 13 men could line up 
in a row, each with his hands on 
the shoulders of the man in front, 
and push against her, but she 
wouldn’t budge. 

More amazingly, she could then 
drive the men backward by increas¬ 
ing her repulsive force! 

Mrs. Richardson, who gave per¬ 
formances in vaudeville, could re¬ 
verse her strange force at will. In 
one instant six men, three to each 
of her eibows, could not lift her 
from the floor; in the next she ai- 



“It that new chili powder 
hot enough, G.upar?” 


lowed them to lift her without ef¬ 
fort. 

Curiously enough, there were two 
-magnetic ladles” in the single state 
of Georgia toward the close of the 
last century. They were Lulu Hurst 
and Mrs. Annie Abbott. Both of 
them became famed vaudeville per¬ 
formers. 

Lulu Hurst, a slim young woman, 
could lift a chair in which a 200- 
pound man was seated merely by 
touching it with her fingers and 
raising her. arm. 

In the familiar “tug-of-war” she 
defeated as many as 10 of the 
strongest men available, and on 
one occasion she towed a wagon 
loaded with grain that a pair of 
dray horses could scarcely budge. 

All these feats were performed 
apparently without effort 

Mrs. Abbott, who was known as 
the Little Georgia Magnet, actually 
weighed less than 100 pounds. She 
was able to perform only when In 
a “trance.” 

But when entranced, she lifted 
two 250-pound men simultaneous¬ 
ly, one with each fuUy extended 
arm. She could defeat the push or 
pull of 10 men, and she could also 
make herself heavy or light at will. 

Mrs. Betsy Anna Talks, who lived 
in Queens County, New York, was 
able to carry two 400-pound bar¬ 
rels of sugar simultaneously, one 
under each arm. Apparently never 
exhibited, she was known as a 
“psychic” until her death in 1931. 

r ’ is noteworthy that many of 
these cases of supernatural 
strength involve women and par¬ 
ticularly girls. 

Some authorities believe that fe¬ 
males have greater psychokinetic 
powers than males, due perhaps to 
a compensation for their iesser 
physical strength and also to the 
possibility that females may be 
more “psychic” or Intuitive than 
males. 

Such power In females has often 
been noted to attain its maximum 
just before or at the arrival of full 
sexual maturity. Often a waxing 
and waning in accordance with the 
menstrual cycle has been noted. 

But there are also many males 
with these powers. One, who ap¬ 
parently had the power of seeing 
through solid mc-tai as weil as su¬ 
perhuman strength was an English¬ 
man who was exhibited under the 
name of Marion some years ago. 

On the invitation of Harry Price 
and London University’s Council 
tor Psychical Research, he was 
carefully Investigated under strict 
control conditions by a committee 
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ol seven scientists on January 25, 
1224. 

Preparations were elaborate. Six 
heavy steel boxes, each so heavy 
that It could be lilted only with 
difficulty by a strong man, were 
placed at random about the test 
room. These boxes were Identical 
In appearance. 

In one of them was a small steel 
ring, wrapped In cotton, .which had 
been placed Inside the box by a 
man who was not a party to the 
experiment. None of the seven 
scientists knew which box contain* 
ed the ring. 

Then Marlon was' called In. Not 
a word was spoken, for Marlon had 
been instructed In advance what 
was required of him. He .went to 
each box in turn and briefly held 
a hand, which was quivering slight¬ 
ly, above it.j 

Without hesitation he opened the 
lid of one of the boxes. Inside was 
the ring. 

Then, using only one hand, Mar¬ 
ion piled the boxes one on top of 
the other and lifted them Into the 
air! 

It is noteworthy In the case of 
Marlon that his hand trembled as 
though permeated by some un¬ 
known current when he performed 
his teat of divination, and that 
muscularly he was no better de¬ 
veloped than any average man. 

Modem science has not yet ex¬ 
plained his feats, except by assum¬ 
ing that he possessed the powers 
of both clairvoyance and telekinesis. 

T HE London Times of April 27, 
1872, reports the weird action of 
an 11-year-old boy who pelted a 
house In Bermondsey with rocks 
from a quarry so severely that every 
window was smashed, the walls 
badly damaged, every piece of 
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furniture destroyed and two chil¬ 
dren seriously Injured. 

What flabbergasted the Investi¬ 
gators was that the rocks thrown 
by the boy were too heavy for a 
strong man to lift. What punish¬ 
ment was meted out to the boy, 
and what prompted his temporary 
supernatural strength, Is not re¬ 
corded. 

Many people in rages—and par¬ 
ticularly the Insane—have shown 
supernatural strength. David, at 
the time he slew Goliath with a 
cast stone, may have been In such 
a fury. 

Many "impossible” escapes from 
prison may possibly be explained 
by assuming temporary supernat¬ 
ural strength. 

In 1839, Mary Jobson of Durham, 
England, whosu case is exhaustive¬ 
ly documented by Dr. Reid Clanny, 
was temporarily "possessed” by 
strength described as miraculous. 

Only 13 years old at the time, 
this girl was able to escape from 
confinement at will merely by push¬ 
ing on a heavy oaken door, snap¬ 
ping off not one but two locks. 

She was able to twist the bars 
out of windows, later "playfully" 
bending them Into circles. 

Mary Jobson was confined, Inci¬ 
dentally, not for purposes of pun¬ 
ishment but In order to test her 
powers. 

I N another Instance a boy of only 
eight, living In Tedworth, Eng¬ 
land, developed supernatural, 
strength only when u certain pris¬ 
oner was confined In the jail near¬ 
by. 

When the prisoner was moved to 
a different jail, the boy lost his 
power; when the prisoner was 
brought back, the phenomena re¬ 
sumed. 

This boy’s power may have been 
triggered by subconscious resent¬ 
ment toward the prisoner—whom 
he had never even seenl 
At any rate, when the "strength 
was on, him,” he was able to rip 
a heavy oaken door off Its hinges 
or move such objects as a ponder¬ 
ous iron stove with one hand. 

On one occasion, like Samson, he 
moved a 12 x 12 beam In a barn 
wall; the entire building caved In. 
Though struck by many falling tim¬ 
bers, the boy wac not Injured, was 
not even scratched. 

In the fantastic "Epworth Castle 
Case,” which occurred in 1718, a 
girl named Hetty sat down, one 
day, against an ’’old and big elm 
tree.” She merely leaned back, and 
the tree fell over. 

Examination revealed that it had 


NOT been about to tall anyway, but 
on the contrary had been uproot¬ 
ed by ft terrific force. 

Though Hetty, when she looked 
at a stove, could make It rise high 
In the air, her force seems to have 
been directed mostly toward trees. 
Within a few weeks she toppled 
so many that her parents placed 
her in a convent, where she quick¬ 
ly lost her eerie power. 

Perhaps the first person to 
definitely connect supernatural 
strength with electricity or some 
related form of energy was Fran¬ 
cois Arago, the eminent French 
physicist. 

Dr. Arago was one of a group of 
scientists who Investigated Ange- 
ilgue Cottln—another young girl— 
when she showed such powers In 
the year 1846, at the age of 14. 

Angeligue could send the heavi¬ 
est furniture ’’spinning” merely by 
walking toward it. 

She could pick up a massive bed 
with one hand, and on one occa¬ 
sion she "thought” a solid oak table 
seven feet long and six feet wide 
straight up to the celling. This table 
was so heavy that It required four 
men to lift. 

Dr. Arago hung balls of pith or 
leathers on fine silken threads that 
hung from the celling, making a 
complete circle around Angellque 
with these electro-sensitive objects. 

He found that they were always 
attracted or repelled whenever An¬ 
gellque ’’turned on” her power. 

M ANY similar experiments In¬ 
volving far more delicate de¬ 
vices have, of course, been made 
since. They prove conclusively the 
existence of a flow of some form 
of energy akin to electricity when¬ 
ever telekinesis is successfuly em¬ 
ployed. 

But what that energy Is—perhaps 
channelized gravitation and Its re¬ 
verse—has not yet been ascertain¬ 
ed. 

Mostly, It Is known only that tele¬ 
kinesis does exist, that all people 
possess It in some degree—as prov¬ 
en by the Duke University experi¬ 
ments, and that a few people pos¬ 
sess fantastic potve/s. 

Generally, It Is poorly controlled, 
or under no conscious control at 
all. But it appears to be the basic 
force In the universe—the direct 
command and motivation of Mut¬ 
ter by Mind. 

Once man has learned how to 
control this force, he will have su¬ 
pernatural strength Indeed! He 
may be able to change the motions 
of the stars themselves merely by 
exercising his will. 

THE END 
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TOO OLD TO FIGHT 

(Continued from page 13) 


Bobby waved an Indifferent, 
glove at the halt-cheering, half- 
Jeerlng tight mob. 

Ape-face turned to his introduc¬ 
tion of Tony Martteell! This time 
he was rewarded by thunderous 
applause that continued for sec¬ 
onds. Martlnelll pranced and 
waved his gloves gaily. 

T HE fighters went to the center 
of the ring for the referee's in¬ 
structions. Bobby wasn't listening; 
he was wishing he was home with 
Mary and the kid. Only Mary un¬ 
derstood how much his head hurt 
him. Only Jimmy, his kid, listened 
to him with grave confidence. 

Why hadn’t he turned down Joe 
Carter, the matchmaker at the 
arena, when Joe had come to him 
In desperation? Joe had kept say¬ 
ing to him, “It’s five hundred 
bucks, Bobby. Think of what you 
could do with five hundred bucks." 

Bobby had looked at Mary and 
Jimmy and thought of what he 
could do with five hundred bucks. 
He said. “Okay, Joe, it’s a deal.” 

Mary had Jumped up, shouting. 
“Don’t, Bobby, please don’t. You 
know how your head hurts you.” 

Then she had cried until Bobby 
had taken her Into his arms. He 
had talked to her and she, think¬ 
ing of his head but thinking also 
of the five hundred bucks had 
cold, “All right, Bobby, all right.? 

rTYHEY were back In their cor- 
A ners now. The bell rang. They 
came out. Martlnelll dancing and 



eager; Bobby shuffling and cau¬ 
tious. There was never any real 
doubt. Martlnelll was young, weU- 
tralned, with a knockout punch 
in either hand. Bobby was a hol¬ 
low shell that made motions like 
a fighter. 

Bobby Weathered the first two 
minute? without damage by sheer 
ring experience. But in the last 
minute Martlnelll was In close, 
ripping short, terrible punches to 
the mid-section; Bobby was hang¬ 
ing on, his mouth open, his body 
full of pain. 

While he hung on he kept think¬ 
ing, “Five hundred bucks, five 
hundred bucks.” 

The crowd was shrieking for a 
knockout. 

The blonde was on her feet, her 
face contorted .In a strange way, 
her mouth screaming, "Kill him! 
Kill him, Tony I" 

The fat salesman was smiling 
ecstatically and yelling, “Let the 
Mick have It, Tony! Make sure 
we don’t have to look at him 
again!” 

The old-timer was looking -at 
the slaughter with the air of a 
man who had seen much of It and 
took a purely scientific pleasure In 
the blood-letting. 

The sailor was quiet, but his eyes 
shone. 

The blonde’s escort said wearily, 
“Why doesn’t Brady make a fight 
of It? He shouldn’t be paid for this 
exhibition." 

A GONO sounded; a dazed Bob¬ 
by was led to his comer. It 
sounded again. He walked out on 
wobbly legs to meet the onrush- 
ing Martlnelll. 

He tried to get hlo hands up, 
but he couldn’t. 'Martlnelll was 
scoring with every punch he threw. 
Lefts to the body, rights to the 
head. 

The old cuts above his eyes 
opened. A right caught him on the 
side of the head, there was a ter¬ 
rible stabbing pain through his 
brain, and he was down. 

Instinct brought him to his feet 
again. He didn’t know where he 
was, he wasn’t thinking of Mar- 
tlnelll; In his mind there was a 
blurred picture of Mary and Jim¬ 
my and a shabby but comfortable 
apartment. 

There was something else too. 

















It echoed dully through hie con¬ 
sciousness, "Five hundred bucks, 
live hundred bucks.” 

H13 brain cleared. He was on 
his hands and knees, a man was 
waving an arm over him, another 
man m boxing trunks was stand¬ 
ing off a little distance, He was 
up. 

The man In boxing trunks drove 
him Into a corner. He couldn’t 
get his hands up; he couldn't get 
his hands up. The man was hit¬ 
ting his flaming head with punch 
after punch. 

Dazed, his brain going dark, 
Bobby began to move his Ups. He 
was mumbUng, “Five hundred 
bucks, five hundred bucks, Mary 
and Jimmy, five hundred bucks.” 

The referee counted Bobby out. 

He was dragged to his corner as 
the crowd booed; then, us Mar- 
tlnclli’s glove was held aloft, they 
burst Into a loud cheer. 

The salesman was disgusted. 


"Two rounds. Can you beat It? 
That Irish bum took n dive." 

The blonde, os she was being 
helped Into her fur coat, sounded 
annoyed, “Where can we go for 
an hour? It’s too early to crash 
the party.” 

Her escort was exasperated. 
“You know what I said, they 
shouldn’t pay him. I could have 
done better." 

The old-timer was over to Mar- 
tlnefll’s comer, shaking his gory 
glove, saying, “You certainly sent 
Brady, to the cleaners. He won’t 
be any good after this.” 

The sailor was angry. He said, 
“Why don’t they take him back 
to his paper dolls, give him a scis¬ 
sors, and forget about him.” 

But Irish Bobby Brady wasn’t 
concerned with the crowd’s dis¬ 
approval. He didn’t even care 
about the five hundred bucks any¬ 
more. Irish Bobby Brady was dead. 

TH5 SBD 


BOXER WHO STARTED 
A SENATE INVESTIGATION 

(Continued from page It) 


Hurley stomped out of the match¬ 
maker’s offices on the second floor 
of Madison Square Garden. 

He was obviously disgusted with 
the terms thnt had been offered 
him for a future fight In the Gar¬ 
den. 

The former manager of the great 
Billy Petrolic and the ill-fated 
Vince Foster felt thnt his boy Mat¬ 
thews was going to get n raw deal 
if he stayed around the neighbor¬ 
hood of the Garden. 

Hurley wanted to maintain his 
independence as a manager and 
didn’t want any exclusive contract 
tie-up, nor was he Interested In any 
deal with the matchmaker. 

Matthews and Hurley headed 
back West, where Harry continued 
to bowl over hts opposition, while 
Hurley Interested Senator Cl alp and 
another Western State legislator In 
Matthews’ case against the I.B.C: 

Hurley flatly stated that Harry 
Mathews, by virtue of his clean- 
cut victory over Murphy, was en¬ 
titled to a match with Joey Maxim, 
the champion, for the light-heavy¬ 
weight championship. The scions, 
after hearing Hurley’s story, sol¬ 
emnly agreed with Jack. 

Some several millions of boxing 
fans and writers are of the same 
opinion. After Maxim easily defeat¬ 
ed Murphy to retain his title, the 


Senators began to get the Investi¬ 
gation going In earnest. 

Matthews Is 29 years of age and 
has been a professional since he 
was 15, with' time out for three 
years of service with the U. S. Army 
in the Pacific campaign of World 
War II. 

Hurley contends that as things 
now stand, Matthews will have a 
gray beard by the time he gets his 
much belated opportunity to win 
the title. 

Because many boxing fans still 
do not know as much about Mat¬ 
thews as they do about the more 
ballyhooed victim of their bout, Bob 
Murphy, a few of his boxing career 
highlights are In order; 

B ORN in Ola, Idaho, about thirty 
miles from Boise, Harry Mat¬ 
thews was brought up on u small 
cattle ranch. An older brother want¬ 
ed to box, but was discouraged by 
his grandparents. 

“When I started to grow up," said 
Harry, ”my Dad let me make a 
choice. I could be a bail player or 
a boxer, I wanted to be a fighter. 
He showed me the simple punches. 

"I started my pro career In small¬ 
er arenas In Boise and Pocatello. 
Then I moved to Beattie, where 
there was more money. I was living 
in Seattle when I went Into the 
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To tho man 
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to enjoy an 

ACCOUNTANT’S 

ESS CAREER 

will interest you. Not a. magic formula—but 
something more substantial, more practical. 

Of course, you’ve got to pay the price, study 
earnestly. Still, wouldn't it De worth while for 
r brief perlod-^pfovided the rewards were 
good—a salary of i4,000 lo $10,000? An ac* 
countant’s duties are interesting, varied, of 
real worth to his empIoy£f!*-Hi has standing. 

Why nnt, like so many before you, let 
LaSalle’s Problem Method starl you climbing? 

Suppose you could work In a large ac* 
counting firm under the pcrsoiul supervision 
of an expert Accountant—solving easy prop* 
lems at first, then more difficult ones, with 
his advice, soon you’d master them all. 

That’s what LaSalle’s Problem Method 
gives you. You cover Principles, Systems, In* 
come Tax, Auditing, Cost Accouoting, Busi¬ 
ness Law, Organization, Finance—right on up 
through C.P.A. preparation. You progress as 
rapidly as you care to—start cashing in while 
still learning. 

Will recognition come? You know success 
does come to the man really trained. Yes— 
trained accountants are the executives of to¬ 
morrow. 

For your own good, write for free 48-page 
book, “Accountancy, the Profession that Pays” 
—plus “Ten’Years’ Promotion In One,’’ a 
book which has helped many men. Mall the 
coupon NOW. 
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Banfeh the crevmf for lobecco as ihou- 
iindi haw with TM«CO Mnmt. Writ* 
TM«J for free booklet teUfn* of injurious 
•Ibct of tobacco and of a treatment which 
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•TV PROGRAMS 
•TV STARS 
•TV GLAMOUR 


READING 

for MALES 


How to Start Your Own Mail 


Order ImImm, by Ken Alexander 

Reviewed by Jack Parker 
Relieve me, I faal a heel thy reepect for mall 

a ller, having *o*n a friend, a former 130-e-week 
trk, acquire a Cadillac and a country estate in 
the bunineea. Questioned about his success, ha 
explained, "Mall order! You lust slice open tha 
mail and extract tha dollar buls." 

But perhaps ha is to be taken more literally 
than his facetious reply impliee. I feel so since 
reading "How To Start Your Own Mall Order 
Business," a book which dissipates tha mystery 
about mall order. 

Beginning with tha Idea, tha author shows what 
makes e product suitable for mail order, giving 
many Illustrations such as hair colorings, raedU 
cine*, cosmetics, jalliee, novelty Jewairy, picture 
albums, etc. On# can operate from home or if 
in buskksss by adding a mail otder department 
for just tha cost of printing and stamps. 

The book shows how to prepare a mail order 
ad, where to pleca it and give* tha name* of list 
brokers, and publications used successfully in mail 
order. 

The book Is sold on refund guaranteed bases 
and person* interested are advised to get it by 
•ending $2.00 directly to tha publishers: 

STRAVON PUBLISH IM, D*pt. T-444 

113 West 37th St. New York 19, H- Y. 
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Army in 1943 

“Incidentally, I was only 17 years 
ol age when I was fighting ten- 
round bouts 1 

“When the war ended, I went 
back to boxing, the one thing I 
knew best. I was winning, but I 
wasn’t getting decent purses. When 
my contract with my manager ran 
out, I had a chat with my wile who 
encouraged me to drive to Chicago 
and look up Jack Hurley. He was 
one manager of whom I had heard 
only good spoken He agreed to 
handle me.” 

M ATTHEWS returned to Chi¬ 
cago, signed with Hurley and 
won a ten-round decision over 
George Sherman In the Windy City. 
After the bout, Harry asked Hurley 
what he thought of the fight. 

The veteran manager peered at 
Harry through his glasses, then 
snapped: 

“You call that' a fight? Jab and 
run. Jab and run.” 

Matthew* was hurt by his new 
manager’s criticism. After all, 
thought Harry, he had been fight¬ 
ing for 12 years and after 70 fights 
a manager wanted to change his 
style. How could you teach an old 
dog new tricks? 

Hurley proceeded to “unlearn” 
Matthews. For two months they 
worked In the gym, worked from 
the feet up, on position and lever¬ 
age and on the moves that have 
become distinguishing marks of 
Hurley fighters. 

At first, Matthews wasn’t “sold” 
on Hurley’s methods. “I was so 
discouraged,” said Harry, “that I 
didn’t think any of Jack's sugges¬ 
tions would help. Of course, I lis¬ 
tened to him and tried to do what 
he told me to do, but I had no con¬ 
fidence in his suggestions until one 
day. 

“I was sparring with a big heavy¬ 
weight In the gymnasium. Sudden¬ 
ly, I made one of the moves that 
Hurley had taught me. I hit the big 
fellow with a right hand punch, 
and he went down and out 
“I had never hit anyone as hard 
as that, yet It didn’t feel hard on 
my hand, but I did feel It back in 
my shoulder. Leverage had helped 
me put away the big boy. 

Shortly afterwards, I '-fought 
Billy 'Javls in Omaha. I followed 
Jack’s Instructions. I maneuvered 
my opponent into position and let 
go. He went out in a minute and 
40 seconds of the fight 
“A month later, following Hur¬ 
ley’s battle plan, I knocked out 
Tony Elizondo with a body punch 
In lust one minute and 39 seconds 


of the first round. Mat’s when I 
became fully convinced that Hur¬ 
ley’s plan was getting me some¬ 
where.” 


(TURLEY plans Matthews’ fights 
AT as precisely as If tile battle Is 
on a chess board Instead of on 
canvas In the roped arena. 

“I get him to mls3 a couple of 
punches,” explained manager Jack. 
“Then he throws In the right hand 
punch. 

“What the opponent doesn’t know 
Is that Matthews Is missing with 
the first two punches on purpose. 
They are Just camouage so the oth¬ 
er guy won’t know that Harry Is 
moving Into position to let go with 
his heavy artillery.” 

In 1809 Stanley Ketchel used 
somewhat the same plan of pur¬ 
posely missing & right hand punch 
In order to shift into position to 
sink his left Into an unwary foe’s 
stomach. 

“It frightens me,” says Matthews, 
“to think that I fought for twelve 
years and after 70 fights knew so 
little. Now, Jack and I plan every 
fight (is If it were an Invasion. 
Nothing la left to chance. In fact, 

I feel a little sorry for the fellow 
In the other corner." 

Matthews to expected to get his 
chance to win the Ught-henvy- 
weight crown later this year. If he 
does, he still will be two years 
younger than was Tiger Flowers 
when he took the middleweight title 
away from Harry Grab. 

And while Matthews has been 
boxing for 14 years, Rocky Kansas 
had been fighting for the 3ame 
length of time before he defeated 
Jimmy Goodrich for the lightweight 
title in 1023. 

T HE combination of Matthews 
and Hurley makes for one of 
the brighter aspects of a sometimes 
sordid business. Hurley is a spe¬ 
cialist at recharging the batteries 
of rlngwom warriors. His make¬ 
over Jobs are usually better than 
the original models. 

His miracle-working with Billy 
Fetrolie Is still fresh in the minds 
of the public. The Fargo Express, 
a good dub fighter, seemed to have 
come to the end of the road in 
1030. 

He announced his retirement. Af¬ 
ter mulling things over for a year, 
Fetrolie decided to give boxing an¬ 
other try. He made his comeback 
piloted by Hurley. 

BUiy’s early record, a spotty one, 
was completely obscured by the 
sensational exploits of his “old 
age” comeback, and he won his 







permanent lame after he wax sup¬ 
posedly "washed up.” 

Hurley changed Matthews from 
an unexciting Jabber to a dynamic 
puncher, specializing In the "sud¬ 
den death” wallop which makes 
for ring drama, 

Harry’s father taught him the 
rudiments of boxing, It took a Jack 
Hurley to transform Harry Mat¬ 
thews Into a smart-moving, hard- 
punching threat to Joey Maxim, the 
title-holder. 

According to Jack Kearns, the 
astute manager of Maxim, Joey’s 
plans call for a title defense against 
Don Cockell, the British Empire 
Ught-heavywclght champion. A su¬ 
perb boxer, Maxim should outpoint 
the Britisher, according to the ring 
experts. 

Bob Satterfield, the hard-mlttlng 
Negro light-heavy out of Chicago, 
also has been mentioned as a pos¬ 
sible opponent for Maxim. ' This 
match was scheduled to take place 
after the London bout. 

In the meantime, Harry Mat¬ 
thews, whom many thousands feel 
Is the rightful No. 1 challenger, Is 
fighting out In the Western States 
where he Is highly popular, but the 
purses aren’t what a fighter of 
Matthews’ class should command In 
the East 

M ANAGER Hurley has convinced 
Senator Cain and the other 
Senators that he Is an Independent 
and has no “mob” connections. 

As a result of Hurley’s word pic¬ 
ture of the present boxing situa¬ 
tion, the colons are also convinced 
that the tendency to monopolistic 
control of boxing Is Increasing 
where boxing Is a large scale oper¬ 
ation. 

And friends of Jack Hurley have 
also explained to Senator Cain and 
his confrerees the meaning of ”a 
house fighter." 

They have pointed out to the leg¬ 
islators that the recent bout be¬ 
tween Joe Louis and Rocky Mar¬ 
ciano was “a house match.” 

Louis, long the “property” of Mike 
Jacobs, the Twentieth Century 
Club promoter, fought Marciano, 
managed by Marty Weill, son of the 
International Boxing Club’s match¬ 
maker, A1 Weill I 
The ’’house fighter" has been a 
familiar figure in boxing for the 
past 15 years. Before Jim Braddock 
lost his heavyweight crown to Joe 
Louis In Chicago, Joe Gould, the 
smart little manager of Braddock, 
signed the contract for that bout 
with the proviso that Braddock 
should receive a percentage of the 
purses of Louis’ future bouts for a 


certain length of time, In the event 
that Braddock was defeated. 

Matthews, according to Hurley, 
will never become a "house” fighter. 

And because he Is apparently 
frozen out of the big arenas where 
the I-B.C. operates, the Senate in¬ 
vestigators have been as busy as 
the proverbial bees gleaning what 
Information they can from the 
characters In Stillmans and In oth¬ 
er spots where the boxers train. 

What will come of the Investiga¬ 
tion Is a moot question to be an¬ 
swered only after a complete report 
has been made to the solons. 

One of the Investigators has sug¬ 
gested several changes from tho 
top down. This would eliminate the 
"house” fighter to a certain extent. 
The next step, asserts the Senate 
sleuth, Is to weaken the grip of 
characters of dubious background 
on the boxers. 

This, of course, Is only possible by 
a strict policing of such personnel 
as managers, handlers and shadowy 
figures who, while unable to front 
for their fighters because of crim¬ 
inal records, nevertheless pull the 
strings on their fighters’ activities 
via whispered conferences in bar 
booths. 

O NE of the contributing factors 
to the Increase In ring fatali¬ 
ties Is the policy of these sinister 
characters to match the boy they 
want to "build up" with an un¬ 
fortunate who has suffered a suc¬ 
cession of knockouts but who ac¬ 
cepts the match because a grasp¬ 
ing manager, often working with 
the manager or “owner” of the op¬ 
ponent, says It’s “a pay day.” 

Jack Hurley Is one pilot who has 
never resorted to such tactics. 
When he saw that Vince Foster, 
the blble-readlng kid who ended 
his meteoric life in an auto emash- 
up, was bent on mixing strong 
drink with boxing and revival 
meetings, Hurley washed hla hands 
of the problem child. 

As Matthews has said: “When 
I’m ready to quit, Jack Hurley will 
be the first to tell me. No one is 
more candid than he.” 

In the meantime, Matthews is 
keeping his ring tools sharp In the 
hope that by some turn of circum¬ 
stances he will yet prove that he 
is file best ilght-heavywelght in the 
world. 

Thanks to Manager Hurley, Harry 
can claim the distinction of being 
the only boxer who has caused a 
United States Senate Committee to 
start a wholesale investigation of 
boxing. 

THE END 
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Women ire funny — you never know 
whether you're making the right move or 
not. Avoid disappointment, bt*ri-brt*k! 
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FOR A OAY, A WEEK, A MONTH, A YEAR, 
OR EVEN FOR LIFE... 

Wonderful news! Thi* new policy covers everyone from infancy to age 
70—with cash benefits sn surprising they should have instant appeal 
fnr you. Think of itl,When sickness or accident send* ynu to the nos* 
pital, you will want this new Family Protection Plan. It PAYS 
\ $100.00 PER WEEK—for a day, a month, even a year, or longer- 

just as long, in fact, as it's necessary to stay in the hnspital. What a 
relief to know that ynu and ynur family could have this PROTEC¬ 
TION sn that precious savings may he safeguarded and thus 
avoid gning into deht! The money is paid directly tn you—it’s 
YOURS to use and spend as you wisn. N 
the c 
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> to use and spend as you wish. Nn strings attached— 
e company pays you welcome cash when you need It most for 
i long as hnspitalization cnntinues—and you or .any insured 
memher nf the family may return tn the hnspital for sickness or 
accident as many times in the year as necessary withnut pay* 
t additional premium. 
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IS ALL YOU PAY 

for this outstanding new Family Protection I 

Sounds uobelievable— but it’s true! NEW LOW COST for thi* 
wonderful family hospital protection is ju*t 3c • dsy for each 
adult 18 to 59 and for **e* 60 to 70 only 4V£c* day. For children 
op to 18 years, the cost is only lVic s day for each child! Nttu* 
rally this policy is i»*ucd only to families and individuals oow 
In rood health—otherwise the cost would be sky high. But 
one* protected by thi* poiicy, you are covsred for hospitali¬ 
zation for about every sickness sod accident. Bsck nf this 
policy ar* th» full rasource* of th* ostionally knowo Service 
Life Iosursoce Company of Omaha, Nebraska—organized 
under th* laws of th* State nf Nebraska, with policy¬ 
holders in cvsry state, and with esstts of $13,180,604.16 
es of January 1, t93t. 

SERVICE LIFE 

Hospital Department N-51 
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Entirely New Kind of 


HOSPITAL PLAN 


A WEEK DIRECT TO YOU 

While in the Hospital forSickness or Accident 


REMEMBER $100.00 A WEEK IS ACTUALLY $14.28 A DAY! 

This cash benefit actually takes cate of most hospital room expense anywhere in 
the country... with probably money left over. Use the money this policy pays to 
help cover costly hospital room end board, surgeon's and doctor's bills, nursing 
core, hospital "extras”, and whet is ieft over will heip pay you for die time lost 
from work or busioess. Members of your family from age 18 to 70 receive the 
cash beoefit starting with the first day of confioemeot io die hospital. This remark¬ 
able new Family Hospital Plan covers children under 18 with cash benefits of 
$50.00 e week while in die hospital, for as long as they stay! Benefits paid to you 
when confined to any recognized hospital, except governmeot hospitals, rest 
homes and sanitariums, dioics, health resorts or spas. You pick your own doctor. 
Your good health—and the health of your family—is your most priceless posses¬ 
sion. But it’s plain common sense to be prepared should misfortune strike, 

Examine thin Policy Without Cost or Obligation— 
Road It—Talk It Ovar—Then Docide 

10 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION 


This is What $108" a WeBk 
tin Mean to You When io the 
Hospital for Sickooss or Accident 

Mooey melts eway fast wbeo yoo or a 


eod maybe the surgeon’s bill too . . . 
necessary medicioes, opereiiog room 
fees—e thousand and one things you 
don't count on in adveoce. Reedy cash 
end saviogs go in e burry—another way 
of seying whai e Godseod ibis READY 
CASH BENEFIT WILL BE TO YOU. 
Hers’s cash to go e iong wey toward 
peying heery hospital expenses—end 
the mooey ieft over can help pay for 
time iosi from your iob or business. 
Remember—all cash benefits are paid 
directly to you—sod oever to e doctor 
or hospital uniess you so direct. This 
means you can use the money to your 
own best advantage. 


ith your banker, doctor, lawyer or spiritual edviser. Compare this polity wi 
coy other. Then—end only theo—make up your miod. SEND NO MONEY—jusl 
your name and address oo the coupon. Mail today—i 


today—iearn eboul this pretectioo now! 


mail coupon 

to You of Once Without Cost or Obligation 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


i 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 


THIS POLICY SOLD BY MAIL 

There’s e big advantage to buying this 
policy by mtii. This method of selling-by¬ 
mail is iess costly for us—end that’s another 
reason why we can offer so much protec¬ 
tion to you for so little mooey. 


Tfi* Sorvl co Lhf. liMoroMO Company 

Hospital Dopartmont N-5I Omaha *, N e b raska 

Please rash the new Family Hospital Protection 
Plan Policy to me on 10 days Frae Inspection. 
I understand that I am under no obligation. 


City or foum— 
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DIME A.DANCE HALLS 

(Continued from page IT) 


The taxi-dance hall originated In 
New York City during prohibition. 
It differed from the conventional 
ballroom where the man and hie 
girl attended ax a couple, or men 
and girls came Individually—buy¬ 
ing their own tickets for the eve¬ 
ning—In that tickets were eold 
tor each dance, and the men 
bought the tickets, choee their 
partners, and gave each partner 
her tickets for one or more dunces 
before starting to dance. 

Thue the girls were actually for 
hire for as long or os short a time 
as the men chose, exactly like 
taxlcabe. 

Since each dance generally cost 
a dime, the girls were at first 
known as "nickel hoppere," be¬ 
cause they were paid 50 per cent 
of the price of each ticket, or a 
nickel a dance. 

They were also oalled “dlme-a- 
dance glrle.” But when somebody 
thought of “taxi dancers” the term 
caught on, because it was so apt. 

Currently, there are taxi-dance 


hallt in almost every city of mod¬ 
erate size or larger. They are gen¬ 
erally located in or on the fringe 
of the theatrical-hotel district. 
And—like Chinese restaurants— 
they are generally on the second 
floor. 

It’s easy to Identify a taxi-dance 
hall. Very often, at the ground- 
floor entrance, there’s ' a display 
of photographs of lovellee, clad In 
clinging satin evening gowne with 
plunging necklinee and nkjrte slit 
on the side to the knee or above. 

Signs along the building may 
variously advertlee "Dancing Acad¬ 
emy," D-nce Palace," or merely 
“50—Gorgeous Girls—50.” 

Sometimes the advertising dis¬ 
play le decorous, even refined, 
while In other cases It may shriek 
with vulgarity. A familiar type of 
the latter eort may even display 
palntlnge of nude women and 
eeml-nudes—often reproductions of 
the classics—ac “art” across the 
non-transparent windows, tinted, 
very often a lurid bluish-purple. 


L OT'S visit a few of these places 
And let’s take along plenty 
of money. Though the price of 
admission and dances has scarcely 
climbed at all In two decades— 
admission Is generally around 00 
cents, while eight dance tickets 
con be purchased for a dollar 
(sometimes the price Is still ten 
cents a dance)—It's possible to 
spend as much as 10.00 an hour 
at dancing or "sitting out” alone, 
while If food and drinks are served, 
the costs can be astronomical. 

Many “nickel hoppers” who 
know their stuff earn as much ae 
5200 or more a week without re¬ 
sorting to prostitution, while earn¬ 
ings of $76 and $100 a week are 
common. 

They still get half the cost of- 
the tickets, which—as a rule—they 
accept directly from their part¬ 
ners, retain, and turn In at the 
cloee of the evening. 

In places with bare and restau¬ 
rants, they may also get a cut 
•on the refreehment expenditure. 

Lot’s try a better-class place 
first. The place Is tastefully deco¬ 
rated; there Is a coruscating, mul¬ 
ticolored light over the center of 
the floor, chairs or benches at one 
end of the floor for the male 
patrons and a similar eetup at the 
other end for the "Instructresses" 
or "hostesses." 

A railing divides the floor In 
half, and In this railing ie a break 
or maybe a gate. On one side of 
the railing stands a row of girls, 
acting vivacious and “peppy," 
while on the other 3tand the men 
patrons, looking them over and 
making their choices. 

Y OU pick a girl named Gloria 
La Flammc (actually her real 
name may be Gertrude Jonee) and 
dance with her. She Is a pretty 
redhead, well-stacked, about 21, 
She Is a good dancer. 

When you get toward the laet 
of your eight ono-mlnute dances 
you try holding her close, and you 
try to And out whether she’s mar¬ 
ried or single, but ehc evades with¬ 
out actually repulsing you on 
either point. 

This Is so you'll buy more tickets 
and come back for her. The bald 
truth le that alorla's paycheck 
and perhape her job depend eole- 
ly—lneofor as the dance hall le 
concerned—on how many tickets 
she turns in. 

You can’t get far with Gloria 
while dancing, so you suggest sit¬ 
ting out. There Is ft section with 
tables reserved for that parpoee. 

But you find you’ll have to buy 
a half-hour’s supply of tickets— 
cost $3.00 or more—to sit out. You 
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move to a table with her. 

Let's assume that Gloria tells 
you the facts. If she Is a typical 
taxi-dance girl, she cornea from 
an unhappy home background, she 
Is Ill-educated Insofar as a pro¬ 
fession such as stenography Is con¬ 
cerned, she has been married, di¬ 
vorced, and possibly married again, 
and she feels that she can earn 
more taxi ^dancing than working 
as a waitress or in a factory. 

“I’m pretty and yOung,” she says 
frankly, “and I know how to han¬ 
dle men. I got my job here just 
by walking In and asking for It. 

“I can dance every dance If I 
want to. Sometimes, though, I sit 
over In the reserved hostess sec¬ 
tion and rest my dogs. 

“Like lota of the girls, I have 
steady customers who come In 
three or four times a week and 
spend ten or twenty dollars Just 
to dance and talk with me. 

“They think I’m sweet on them, 
and I let them think that way 
because they’re lonely and It makes 
them feel better. Lots of customers 
give me tips. 

"Lots of men treat me like a 
lady, but others proposition me. I 
have to listen because I’m sup¬ 
posed to dance with every cus¬ 
tomer who asks. Usually, I "can 
laugh them off, but when they 
get rough I complain to one of 
Che floor men, and he warns the 
fellow. 

"A few of the other girls, though, 
pick up extra money by going out 
with guys. But most of us Just 
walk out the front door together 
at closing time and brush ’em oft. 
If we’re real scared, we go out 
a back entrance; there has to be 
one on account of the Are laws.” 

N OW let’s try a rougher place. 

Here the band Is more rau¬ 
cous, the furnishings cheaper and 
dirtier, the girls more heavily mas- 
caraed and roughed with heavily 
lip3ttcked Ups, The sign on the 
wall warning against Indecent 
conduct of any sort means little. 

Here the girls entice their cus¬ 
tomers by parading like horses, 
exhibiting flashes of leg, rolling 
their hips, and casually tossing In 
a ’‘grind’’ or “bump” now and then 
when they catch' a man’s eye. 
There Is little or no attempt to 
restrain suggestive or bawdy talk. 

In such and worse places and 
depending on the city, the girls 
and floormen often have a code 
of signals which warn when a 
plalnclothesman Is entering the 
premises. Then you may get the 
gritted whisper, “Cut It out! Clean 
It up! The cops!” 

No matter what excesses and as- 
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slgnatlon arrangements are per¬ 
mitted, however, It In seldom that' 
a taxi-dance hall management as¬ 
sociates itself, even Indirectly, 
with actual prostitution. The pro¬ 
fits are too great to jeopardise, often 
running from $1,000 to $5,000 and 
upwards a week. 

The worst joints are utterly 
tawdry and revolting to the de¬ 
cent male. There may not even 
be an orchestra, only a jukebox, 
though the type of music is no 
criterion of the morality of the 
place. 

If there is a bar, drunks may 
sleep with their heads on the 
tables. The girls understand that 
they must dance In any way the 
customer demands, or they will 
be docked or fired. 

WTHILE some men may resent 
n the fact that many taxi- 
dance girls, by the very nature of 
their profession, use their sex al¬ 
lure, the "hold-off" technique, false 
promises and other wiles to lure 
their patrons to buy more tickets, 
there Is a great deai that may be 
said In justification of such ac¬ 
tivities, once the psychology of the 
girls is understood. Whether It Is 
a creditable psychology Is another 
matter, 

"They come in hero because 
they're after something," LaVerne 
Desire—a stunning brunette of 23 
—said bitterly. "It’s the old sex 
game. They’re on one side and 
we're on the other. 

“Oh, some of them arc lonely 
or eVen afraid of what they call 
•nice girls'—maybe they even feel 
that they aren't worthy of any 
girl's companionship unless they 
pay her for It. Funny how many 
guys are that way I 

“But those fellows would do bet¬ 
ter to try to meet girls In bars 
—where it costs less to get ac¬ 
quainted. 

“And for the nice guys—and 
there’s lots of them I'll admit— 
why don't they And out about 
social clubs for just such guys and 
gals—even go to church parties?” 

O NE of the saddest aspects of 
the taxi-dance business Is the 
way it often attracts young girls 
with no particular talent other 
than beauty and youth. The only 
equipment required Is an evening- 
dress. 

It’s easy to get a tryout; many 
places even have cards in the 
window asking for girls or ad¬ 
vertise In the help-wanted col¬ 
umns, 

Such girls may become fascin¬ 
ated by the easy money and con¬ 
stant flattery they receive from 


men Many become prey to per¬ 
sistent Don Juans who spend free¬ 
ly and talk impressively, with the 
result they soon find themselves 
In serious trouble. 

Depending on the city, the po¬ 
lice department Imposes various 
regulations on taxi-dance halls and 
girls. Enforcement also depends, 
of course, on the city. 

In some cities, girls are required 
to register with the police depart¬ 
ment, be fingerprinted and photo¬ 
graphed, fill out a dossier of vital 
information, and swear that they 
have no criminal record. 

A careful check Is made before 
the gifls are licensed as hostesses 
and provided with Identification 
cards. 

The most serious complaint that 
may be made against taxi-dance 
halls arises from their very na¬ 
ture of operation. 

Regardless of the morality of 
the management and girls, the 
basic purpose Is to sell as many 
tickets as possible, for on such 
sale the livelihood of all depends. 
This leads to abuses. 

T HAT dance-halls where men 
who are unable to And part¬ 
ners can come for wholesome rec¬ 
reation are desirable Is Indisput¬ 
able. 

However, it may be that more 
wholesome conditions In the taxl- 
dance business as a whole would 
result If girls were paid a minimum 
salary plus a sliding commission 
which tapered downward after a 
certain sum were earned each 
week. 

This would result In more basic 
security for the girls and would 
also remove the Incentive to ex¬ 
tract the last possible dollar from 
the customer. 

It would also eliminate much 
of the fierce and often disgusting 
competition between the girls 
themselves, which Is widespread. 

Obviously, only those places 
which were operated on sound 
business principles, with adequate 
capital would be able to survive 
under this setup. This In Itself 
would be a benefit. 

In the last analysis, both the 
taxi-dance halls and the girls are 
in a licensed, legitimate business. 

The time you spend with any 
girl on the premises will cost you 
somewhere between eight and 
fourteen cents a minute. 

Frankly, you’ll have a hard time 
finding a way of spending money 
faster and with less rqtum than 
In the average taxi-dance hall I 
THI IMS 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT CANNIBALS 

(Continued pom page SS) 


bers oi other tribes. Herodotus, the 
Greek historian, toid of the in¬ 
habitants of India, who, impelled 
by hunger, killed and ate their 
aged relatives. Hunger has made 
cannibals of all races at one time 
or another. 

Among the more notorious Intra- 
tribe cannibals, age was received 
not with respect but with expec¬ 
tancy. The family would meet and 
mutually decide upon the death 
of one of the elders. 

The most persuasive of the group 
would approiich the Intended vic¬ 
tim and talk for hours on how 
wonderful It would be to die and 
leave the torture of this life. After 
the killing, there would be a great 
feast lasting for days. 

Much of the eating of one an¬ 
other by tribe members had a 
genuine alfectlonate background 
that we would have difficulty In 
comprehending. 

The Sard! of Sardinia considered 
It a kindness for the young to 
kill their parents. We are given 
a description of the old mother, 
“knowing that the time had come, 
cheerfully and resignedly making 
preparations for her burial. 

“When all was In readiness and 
the funeral feast prepared, she 
would summon her friends and 
relatives, exhort her non to be Of 
good courage, to strike hard and 
surely with the club, and not to 
wince.'* 



"We lost the game, but 
won the fight.” 


A similar form of cannibalism 
existed among the Tibetans during 
our Middle Ages. The bodies of 
those who died were made Into 
a paste and eaten by Intimates. 

The belief was that the deceased 
would resume life In the body of 
a friend rather than decay In the 
ground. 

In many parts of the world a 
definite morality existed with re¬ 
gard to eating those within the 
tribe. Criminals were not to be 
consumed. 

Many tribes had severe punish¬ 
ments for those who violated the 
law. One cannibal chief was de¬ 
throned by ,popular revolt because 
he Insisted on gobbling up his 
wives. 

T HE only true cannibal, as the 
term has come to be known, 
was the one who enjoyed eating 
human flesh. Such a definition ex¬ 
cluded those who did it solely for 
religious reasons or from hunger, 
although the two motives might 
be combined. 

For example, the killing of aged 
persons often continued when the 
cause, lack of other food, disap¬ 
peared. 

The Tonkawas, living In our own 
United States, had such an In¬ 
clination for this one meat that 
during confession, priests rarely 
failed to ask Tonkawas converts, 
“Have you eaten human flesh?” 

Other tribes scattered through¬ 
out the world equally appreciated 
man as food, but the two most 
famous case histories Involved the 
FIJI Islanders and the Pangwes of 
Central Africa. 

The latter completely reversed 
the orthodox opinion of procrea¬ 
tion. To them, children for their 
own sake were a burden. 

Most primitives are proud to 
have sons, but not the Pangwes. 
They did raise their sons, but It 
was daughters that were preferred 
tor the price they might bring. 

The Pangwes did not cat their 
children, at least not openly, but 
anyone else was considered fair 
game. 

The method of practice was for 
one tribe of Pangwes to begin a 
petty quarrel with another tribe. 
Not being gluttons, each tribe 
would select a small group of men 
to represent them during the time 


of the quarrel. 

These two groups would then en¬ 
gage In hand-to-hand combat. It 
was not satisfactory that one group 
should kill all of the other, but 
It was necessary that the fighting 
should continue until all but one 
man remained. 

Thus, if five men from the win¬ 
ning tribe were left, they would 
fight among themselves and kill 
one another until but one survivor 
remained. 

The tribe to which this soie sur¬ 
vivor belonged was the victor, and 
besides the settling of the quarrel 
in question, to this tribe belonged 
all the dead In the fight. 

T HE Fijians were yet more spec¬ 
tacularly cannibalistic. To these 
people every wandering human was 
a prospective roast out of Its na¬ 
tural habitat. 

Once a man was dead, he was 
not a corpse. There was no word 
to designate “corpse.” There was 
only bakola, which could be com¬ 
pared to our “beef,” or, more cor¬ 
rectly, "pork.” In fact, “long pig” 
literally meant the lifeless human 
body. 

These Fijians were Incorrigible. 1 ! 
in the sense that they could not 
be dissuaded from this one dietetic 
principle. During later periods, 
with the arrival of Europeans In 
force, human flesh as food was 
reduced in abundance and became 
a delicacy, to be compared to our 
lobster. 

With the Fijians, enemies killed 
In battle were always eaten. If 
there were no enemies obtainable, 
as with the Pangwes they were 
quickly made. 

Long expeditions were fitted out 
to capture victims from their 
neighbors, or recourse had to 
the store of slaves. When all of 
these sources failed, the Fijians 
waited and prayed for a ship¬ 
wreck. 

Concerning shipwrecks In gen¬ 
eral, the white man occasionally 
had a stroke of luck. When, after 
a storm, they first found them¬ 
selves on the coast of Australia, 
they were greeted by humble na¬ 
tives. 

Ah early account gives a descrip¬ 
tion. “The aborigines considered 
these whites to be the embodied 
spirits of their own dead. 
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"The reason for this waa that 
the native bodies, being guided 
before eaten, became white when 
the dark cuticle peeled away. 

“So when Europeans first pre¬ 
sented themeelves to the natives’ 
astonished visions they were simply 
and reverently received as the ma¬ 
terialized spirits of their acalded 
ancestry." 

I N THE early history of the Mar¬ 
quesas, shipwrecked sailors, If 
white, had the ctlolce of being 
tattooed and Joining the tribe or 
of being eaten. Brown men’s flesh 
was the more tasty to these can¬ 
nibals. 

With the Fijians It wae the same. 
They expressed the opinion that 
the too saltish flavor of the white 
man oftentimes caused his rejec¬ 
tion. 

This very saltiness was sought 
after In other regions far from the 
sea. in places where salt was a 
precious commodity. 

The Booles of Africa traveled 
far from their homoe • to get near 
the ocean and to have a chance 
at those natives who were believed 
to contain more salt 
One Congo chief declared he 
greatly preferred the flesh of the 
white man for Ite salty taete In 
which It resembled the moat ten¬ 
der of young pigs. 

The Carlbe were unprejudiced as 
to race. They enjoyed the British, 
Dutch, French, and Portuguese al¬ 
most equally with their neighbor¬ 
ing tribesmen, but they claimed 
the ability to detect a difference 
In nationality. 

If they were to have choten be¬ 
tween a Frenchman and a Span¬ 
iard, they would have taken a 
Frenchman for every meal. 

The Carlbe thought none could 
surpass the French lor tastiness 
and digestibility, while the Span¬ 
iard was declared too tough and 
stringy. 

T HEBE were as many methods 
of preparation of the food as 
there were types of cannibals. 
Recipes were on the whole un¬ 
complicated. 

Occasionally they would eat It 
raw or dry tt on racks of wood, 
but more often they cooked the 
meat. The black boiling pot, how¬ 
ever, was not one of their uten¬ 
sils. 

The majority of humans were 
baked. Bodies were cut up Into 
large-sized pieces. Holes were dug 
In the earth, and green leave* 
were used either to line the holes 
or to be wrapped around the sec¬ 
tions of meat. 


A layer of wood covered the 
bottom of the hole, and a large 
stone was placed on top of the 
wood. Additional sticks were pack¬ 
ed between the stonee and the sides 
of the hole. 

Once the Are was started It was 
continued until both the ground 
and the stones In the several holes 
had been made thoroughly hot. 

The embers were then removed, 
the flesh was put In the holes and 
covered by the stones. The length 
of cooking-time depended on the 
appetites of those who watched 
and waited. 

The food wae eaten together 
with the particular beverage of 
the tribe. If not well-done, the 
flesh wae very tough, but tt pulled 
apart easily and was considered 
excellent If allowed to cook long 
enough. 

As for the roasts, they were pre¬ 
pared on spits and suffered the 


defect of all amateur roasts. The 
outside was often burned while 
the Inside remained raw. 

Thess slight Imperfections did 
not trouble the cannibals, 'Those 
who did not relish the crusty out¬ 
side sections were happy to get the 
bones and crack them with their 
teeth. 

And If anything at all remained, 
there were aiwaye the women hud¬ 
dling In the background, waiting 
for the opportunity. 

M OST trlbee did not believe In 
mixing their menus, if hu¬ 
man flesh was In order, the staple 
vegetable diet of the tribe was 
laid aside for another day. 

A few did enjoy their meat In 
the form of a stew or hash. Mani¬ 
oc flour or another available 
starchy substance was stirred Into 
water and boiled. The meat wae 
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cut Into shreds and combined with 
this mixture. 

Rice or peppers were sprinkled 
into the concoction. To all forms 
of flesh a sauce of palm and pea¬ 
nut oil might be added. 

Each member of the tribe had 
a part of the body he especially 
favored. Some prized the brain, 
others the Intestines. The warrior 
who had slain the victim was of¬ 
fered the Angers and toes as a 
delicacy. 

The “iong pig" was not wasted, 
even to the bones. Large ones were 
cut out to make fish-hooks, spear¬ 
heads, and musical instruments. 
Smaller ones made needie3 or hair¬ 
pins. 

Skulls were used for drinking 
cups or were placed around the 
family hut as decorations. Occa¬ 
sionally they would be given to 
the children to play with. 

r r TROPICAL climates, the prob¬ 
lem of storage war, solved by 
keeping the victims alive until the 
last possible moment. They were 
fed on the rich yams, bread-fruit, 
and coconuts which abounded. 

The cannibals of Resell Island 


were once pleased to discover a 
boatload of three-hundred Chinese 
coolies shipwrecked on a neigh¬ 
boring Islet. 

Proceeding with deliberation, the 
cannibals each day escorted three 
or four of the victims to the main 
Island, meanwhile bringing out 
boatloads of hlgh-calorie delicacies 
to those who remained. 

Even today, there are tribes con¬ 
tinuing to practice cannibalism. 
And, Incidentally or not, these 
tribes are as doubtful of our 
methods as we are of theirs. 

One isolated cannibal, on hear¬ 
ing of our - worid wars, wa3 first 
fascinated, then envious. Hla curi¬ 
osity aroused, he wished to know 
how the white man couid hope to 
consume such enormous quantities 
of human flesh. 

He was told with Justifiable pride 
that the rest of the world does 
not practice cannibalism. 

Hearing this remark, our South 
Sea neighbor answered, shaking 
his head, "What kind of creatures 
are you, that you kill without any 
real reason?" 

THE END 


TRAGIC DROWNING OF 1,500 PEOPLE 

(i Continued from paps ») 


send this warning along to the 
bridge, partly because he was very 
busy sending routine messages— 
which arc numerous on a large ship 
—and partly because ho did not 
realize that the Mesaba was ahead 
of the Titanic. 

At 11:00 P.M. the California 
sighted the Titanic approaching 
from astern and wirelessed, “We 
are stopped and surrounded by Ice.” 
And the Titanic’s wireless operator 
replied somewhat testily, “Shut up, 
I am busy. I am working Cape 
Race.” 

Ten. minutes before the Titanic 
struck the iceberg, the Californian's 
wireless man turned In for the 
night I 

M ANY of the passengers aboard 
the world’s greatest and new¬ 
est ship had gone to bed, but quite 
a number of men were In the smok¬ 
ing and card rooms. 

At 11:30 the Titanic’s lookout, 
Fleet, on duty In the crow’s nest, 
reported sighting a black object 
dead ahead and rang the bridge 
beii three times. 


The helmsman put the wheel 
hard over, and the ship started to 
swing off to port. But a ship almost 
a sixth of a mile iong Is not turn¬ 
ed quickly. 

Fate apparently conspired In 
many ways to sink the Titanic with 
terrible ioss of life. Even the look¬ 
out testified afterward that he 
would have sighted the iceberg In 
time for the helmsman to swing the 
ship out of the way if he had had 
glasses, but no glasses were In the 
crow’s nest, although the officers 
on the bridge had them. 

The Iceberg passed the ship on 
the starboard side, almost like a 
ghost. Very few passengers saw it, 
scarcely any felt any shock. 

One man In the smoking room, 
who had been sitting facing the 
windows, saw the berg slip past 
and said afterward that it was 
probably about 80 or SO feet high. 

But it soon vanished astern, and 
it was never seen again, or iden¬ 
tified accurately by any person the 
following morning. 

People, mostly, just kept on with 
whatever they were doing, piaylng 


cards, reading, talking, or just 
sleeping. 

Mis? Gretchen Longiey of Hud¬ 
son, New York, expressed the opin¬ 
ion, for example, “I think that 
there were people on board the ship 
when she sunk who died without 
knowing that she had struck and 
who did not realize anything wa3 
wrong until the water rushed Into 
their staterooms.” 

B UT far below the wateriine, In 
the stokehold, the black gang 
knew that the ship was hurt. The 
entire side of a compartment crash¬ 
ed in, followed by tons of water. 
Ali along the side of the ship, In 
at least eight compartments, this 
was happening. 

On the bridge, First Officer Mur¬ 
dock immediately ordered the wa¬ 
tertight doors between the com¬ 
partments closed. Captain Smith, 
who had been dining, rushed to 
the bridge and ordered the engines 
stopped and the carpenter to sound 
the ship. 

The Titanic coasted slowly to a 
halt and lay motionless. The first 
report wns of water three feet deep 
In the mall room, and the three 
U. S. mall employees on duty there 
began transferring bags of mall to 
a higher deck. All three went down 
with the ship. 

So did every one of the ship’s 35 
engineers, who stayed below to keep- 
the engines running that operated 
the pumps and lights. 

At the end, when Captain Smith 
ordered, “Save yourseives; it’s every 
man for hlmseif now,” ail the boats 
had left the ship. 

Most of the firemen and stokers 
perished, as weil as 50 bellboys, not 
one of whom made any effort to 
get Into a lifeboat. 

The ship lay perfectly still. A few 
people sauntered curiously on deck 
to ask what had happened, but no¬ 
body knew more than that the ship 
had bumped a piece of ice. 

More stokers appeared on deck 
with the ominous word of water 
pouring Into the ship. Then Cap¬ 
tain Smith went to the wireless 
room and told Harold Bride, the 
second radio man, “Send the call 
for assistance.” ' 

“What call shall I send?” Bride 
asked. "The regulation Internation¬ 
al call tor help,” Captain Smith 
said calmly. “Just that.” 

From the Titanic’s wireless, “Q. 
EJ>.” began going out. 

And aboard the Californian, sev¬ 
en miles away, the lone radio man 
was sleeping. 

Then the command came from 
tlie bridge, “All passengers on deck 
with iifebeits on." The first rocket 
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biased upward and exploded In a 
shower pt slowly descending sparks, 

F OE some reason, tne passengers 
were never told that the ship 
was actually sinking, Whether this 
was done to avert panic, or wheth¬ 
er Captain Smith actually believed 
that the ship would remuln afloat, 
will never be known. 

The flrst three boats lowered 
only held a total of 84 persons, 
though they had capacity for 195. 

As boat after boat wae lowered 
only partially full, the officers or¬ 
dered them to watt near the aft 
companionway so they could be Ail¬ 
ed later. 

The ship’s band came on deck 
and started playing popular tunes. 

It was only gradually that real¬ 
isation came that the ship was 
sinking. Mr. Llghtoller stated that 
It was “quite sufficient" when he 
was told that the water was up to 

The flrst premonition Col. Oracle 
had was as he was climbing one 
of the staircases; ho had a "feel¬ 
ing" that lt seomed slightly steeper 
than It should be. 

Many ships were rushing to the 
rescue at top speed. They Included 
the Frankfurt, 140 miles distant; 
the Carpathia, 58 miles .distant 
which had wirelessed "Coming 
hard" I the Burma, the Mount 
Temple, and the mighty Olympic, 
second largest ship In the world. 

But the nearby Californian, 

■ which was later charged In a V. 8. 
Senate Committee Investigation 
with “culpable negligence,” did not 
even stir to Investigate the soar¬ 
ing rockets. 

|*AUITP a few men were rescued 
X In the flrst lifeboats to leave 
the shin when, after the officers 
hail called “Any more ladles?" and 
received no reeponse, they were or¬ 
dered to Jump In. 

Later, however, no men other 
than two or three sailors to each 
boat were allowed In, while the 
greatest coward of the tragedy 
proved to be a man—a passenger 
—who put on a lady’s coat, veil and 
hat and got into a lifeboat under 
the pretense that he was a woman. 

Mrs, Astor wanted to remain be¬ 
hind with her husband, but he forc¬ 
ibly put her In a boat, kissed her 
goodby and stepped back smiling. 
Mrs. Straus, when urged to get Into 
a boat, cried, "Nol I will not be sep¬ 
arated from my husband; as we 
have lived, so will we die together.” 

The couple said a cheery goodby 
to Mrs. Straus’ maid us she got 
Into a lifeboat, strolled the deck 
arm-tn-arm, and were last seen' sit¬ 


ting side by side with arms Inter¬ 
locked In a couple of deck chairs. 

Many of the men who perished 
helped In loading the boats’ with 
women und children. Often they 
got Into the boats, caw that the 
women were comfortable, then said 
goodby and climbed (jut. Typical 
of these heroes was Major Archi¬ 
bald Butt, aide to President Taft, 
of whom a woman passenger who 
knew him said: 

"Archie himself put me Into the 
boat, wrapped blankets around me 
and tucked me In as carefully as If 
we were starting on a motor ride. 

. , , ‘Goodbye, Miss Young,’ he said. 
’Will you kindly remember me to all 
the folks back home?’ ” 

Curiously enough, one woman 
passenger, a Miss Evans, refused 
to get Into a boat because “she 
had been told by a fortune teller 
that she would meet her death In 
the water." She stayed with the 
ship and drowned. 

Many men seemed ignorant that 
the ship was actually sinking. They 
had the Idea that the lifeboats had 
been lowered merely as a precau¬ 
tionary measure; “Good bye; see 
you on board for breakfast!" was 
a common parting. 

Even the boats lingered close to 
the ship for awhile. "We all felt 
safer near the ship!" the passen¬ 
gers said. 

B UT Inexorably the prow of the 
Titanic sank lower and lower. 
And gradually, from the boats, the 
Immensity of the slow tragedy be¬ 
came apparent. "There was no pan¬ 
ic,” one woman who was rescued 
In a lifeboat wrote. “Everyone seem¬ 
ed more stunned than anything 
else We watched for upwards of 
two hours the gradual sinking of 
the ship, first one row of lights 
and then another disappearing at 
shorter and shorter Intervals . . 

“As our boat pulled away, I saw 
the water washing in through many 
open, brilliantly lighted portholes," 
another woman wrote. It was at 
that Instant that she knew. 

There were some ugly scenes. 
Quite a few men, as the forward 
tilt of the ship became more pro¬ 
nounced, tried to rush the few re¬ 
maining lifeboats. They were hurl¬ 
ed back by otter passengers and 
crewmen, and It Is possible that’ 
several were shot. 

By 3:00 A.M. the water had 
reached the sidelights of the bridge. 
The ship, In addition to sinking by 
the head, had a considerable list to 
port, and Mr. Ughtoller ordered all 
the passengers—now almost entire¬ 
ly men—to the starboard side. 

The starboard and stern became 
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a solid mass of close-packed, silent 
men, waiting . . . Hundreds, ap¬ 
parently fearing that they would 
be drawn down by suction as the 
ship sank, jumped Into the water. 
But the lifeboats, also fearing suc¬ 
tion, had also pulled quite a dis¬ 
tance away. 

On deck, the Rev. Thomas Befes 
quietly knelt and began a prayer 
service. He was still on his knees as 
the ship took Its llnal dive 

The eight-piece string band— 
Kraus, Taylor, Woodward, Clark, 
Hume, Brailey, Brlecoux, and Hart¬ 
ley—who up until now had been 
promenading the decks playing 
popular airs, suddenly played a 
single chorus of “Nearer My God 
To Thee." 

They were playing an Episcopal 
hymn—"Autumn”—as the water 
swirled over their instruments. All 
these brave men perished. 

The Titanic had sent her last 
wireless message: ’’Sinking by the 
head.” But the operators still stood 
by their Instruments hoping for 
even n brief resumption of some 
sort of power. 

In the engine room, the doomed 
engineers were still working a few 
of the pumps. Suddenly the signal 
“Ring Off”—the last given after a 
ship has docked—appeared on the 
englneroom telegraph. 

On the bridge, Captain Smith had 
given the general order, “You have 
done your duty; it Is now every 
man for himself. Save yourselves 
If you can.” 

The deckhouses, the railings, all 
the high parts of the stem were 
crowded with silent men. "The men 
stood quietly/’ Mr. Lightoller wrote, 
"as If they knew they were In 
church. They knew that they were 
In the sight of God.” 

At 2:15, the Titanic was com¬ 
pletely down forward, while her 
stern and propeilors were high out 
of the water. Gradually the tilt In¬ 
creased 

Suddenly there was a terrific 
rumbling roar, as the engines, boil¬ 
ers, and other heavy machinery 
crashed forward through the bulk¬ 
heads Into the lower, forward part 
of the ship. Much of this machinery 
may have plunged completely 
through the bow of the ship. 

T HE tilt of the ship rapidly In¬ 
creased, with the stem and pro¬ 
pellers rising 150 feet out of the 
water. For a long time—perhaps 
four minutes—the ship stood ab¬ 
solutely vertical In the water. Then, 
very slowly, she slid straight down. 
She was going just as slowly when 
her rudder disappeared. All her 


fights went out just before she van¬ 
ished. 

Then the terrible walling of more 
than 1,500 human beings who had 
suddenly been precipitated Into the 
freezing water began. 

Gradually, the cries of the drown¬ 
ing ceased. The lifeboats waited. 
The weather was roughening, a 
breeze was coming up. 

At 4:00 A.M. a ship was sighted 
In the first flush of dawn picking 
her way slowly through the ice that 
was now seen everywhere—acres of 
field Ice and hundreds of bergs, 
many,of them 100 or 200 feet high. 

She was the Carpathla, Captain 
Rostron commanding, and she had 
covered the 58 mile3 In three and 
one-half hours, far above her usual 
speed. 

And she had made the run with 
the knowledge that icebergs lay 
ahead. She only slowed after she 
actually entered the field In which 
the Titanic had sunk. 

Mr. Lightoller was the only senior 
officer of the ship who was saved; 
he was swept overboard as the ship 
sank but was rescued by one of the 
rafts. That point was brought out 
at the Senate Inquiry, when he was 
.asked, “Did you leave the ship?” 

“No, sir,” Mr. Lightoller replied. 

“Did the ship le ave you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

O N the morning of the sinking, 
April 15, the New York Times 
made an amazing scoop when it 
daringly headlined, “New Liner Ti¬ 
tanic Hits An Iceberg; Sinking By 
The Bow At Midnight”—based on 
fragmentary information received 
at Cape Race by wireless. 

On Sunday, many churches both 
in this country and abroad held 
memorial services for the victims 
of the Titanic sinking. Many pas¬ 
tors considered the disaster a warn¬ 
ing of the Deity against man’s pre¬ 
sumption. The Rev. Charles A. Ea¬ 
ton of the Madison Ave. Baptist 
Church In New York, for example, 
declared: 

“If the builders of the Titanic 
had had a real faith In the al- 
mlghtiness of God, they would not 
have believed that they could build 
something to master his seas.” 

As a matter of fact, no shipbuild¬ 
er ha3 dared to declare his vessel 
“unsinkable” slncel 
It is a tragic fact that 1,595 per¬ 
sons paid with their fives and the 
greatest ship ever built was lost on 
her maiden voyage because Ice 
proved a greater titan than the 
Titanic I 

TUX END 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP. MAN¬ 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION REQUIR¬ 
ED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUOUST 24. 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3. 1933, AND JULY 2, 
1946 (Title 39, U. 8. Code, Section 233) 


Of MAN TO MAN, published Bi-Moothiy et 
New York, N. Y. for October 1, 1931. 

1, The names and addressee of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, end business manegors 
ere: Publisher, Adrian B. Lopes, 103 East 35th 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; Editor, W. W. 
Scott, 103 East 35th Street, New York 16, 
N, Y.; Managing editor, None; Business man¬ 
ager, Arrnaod J7 Lopez, 103 Eaet 35th 8t„ 
New York 16, N. Y. 


2. The owner is: (If owned by e corpora¬ 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad¬ 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by # corporation, the names and ad¬ 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a partnership or other unincorpo¬ 
rated firm, its name and address, as weii s* 
that of each individual member, must be giv¬ 
en.): Volitant Publishing Corporation, 103 East 
35th 8t., New York 16, NT Y.; Adrian B. 
Lopez, 103 Bast 35th >t., New York 16. N. Y.; 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 
pecent or more of total amount .of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities ere: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 Include, In cases 
where the stockholder or security holder ap¬ 
pear* upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary rotation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting; also the statements in the two para¬ 
graphs show the affiant’s full knowiadge and 
belief es to the circumstances end conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon tho books of the 
company as trustees, bold stock and securities 
in e capacity other than thet of e bona fide 
owner. 

(Signed) ARMAND J. LOPEZ, 
Business Manager _ 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
day of September, 195 i. 


Jack L. Miller, Notary Public 
(My commiscion expires March 30, 1932) 
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I'VE LEARNED TO PLAY 
SO QUICKLY MY FRIENDS 
ARE SIMPLY AMAZED' 


MAKES LEARNING 
MUSIC SO EASY 
--IT'S ALMOST 
LIKE MAGIC/ 


I DIDNT KNOW 
A SINGLE NOTE 
WHEN I STARTED! 


WHAT I LIKE IS 

the LOW COST 
--JUST A FEW 
CENTS A LESSON/ 


AND ITS SO MUCH 
FUN-YOU START 
RIGHT OUT PLAYING 
REAL PIECES! 


Every One's Talking About This 

WONDERFUL,EASY WAY 
TO LEARN MUSIC! 


*• who r*» Mr*, » r whim r» 

«... 5 ,w * •/ "* w 07744 7 ** *••/*, I'M Cm 

*•” w #y fwwIH Wees* by Hefe. ttf« tOOK TsMs All! A beat It, 


JJO wonder over 850,000 poople 
huvo chosen this modem wey 
to 1 m rn mutici Hare nt last Is a 
method hr which anyone can loam 
to play hie favorite musical instru- 
m«t bulckly and easily. Now thero 
Is nothing to preveut yo 
making your dream of 
music corns true! 


-- yen'll foully look forward 

to oaoh now lanoon. 8o tnaxponalvoly TWi'U 
«ni» tho faw «U)ts par Ioomb wktok 


from 

ploying 


KV^K^'P^ro- <*••■» kMt a no* •» 

EVEN ir°thr*r«‘ U m marie toartor 
(rn jw mi , . , 

EVEN IF jh cmWn't afford frtrfW 

i00*000 , , , 

EVEN IF you ran afaro only a faw 
• ** y - *' » »* Nn • wash, 
EVEN IF rn ira “ttod f.w»" tm 
wir Job ar roar home . . . 

*WjN fr r«a tWHk w "la* mnattal 

EVEN IF aU thorn things an truo of 
n. wa guaranu# to thaw you hew to 


•f Metis. 


j . 

I I am totoraotod In looming In n|ay, 
partliuloriy ths Initrumonl theekad be* 
• Itrw. rloaw ooml Mo yeur fraa llluatraSod 
I *»«•*. "How to U*r* Marie at Homo" 
I —aloe the froo Inriructton-SonipU of 


itorSSSs “ TO 

*1 J * * 1 ’"'H' c > Mm 

| I I 0‘H‘n Cnnwt BMMtf 

I I 1 How-1100 I I Mi», Km- H.rni. 

? Oollor mtno. hm « i 


( > u*m»i* 
t ) T r —K. o » 

I I n«iw, GUcrlo 


•ssre* sf Rapid Progress 

biatoM of making yon do tedloua aoulso 
and tlraooiM mnUoo, tko U. S. Sohoai of 
Mu*le Louona (In wonla oad pleturas) ok- 
■Wg.V« *• *W* tf*»l*e ftal aUmo— 
right from th* Tory »Urtl A* a rooult, yoor 
•rogrooo la amnalngly r*pW. Almmt hoforo 
you roajlao It, yog find yeunalf olayia* 
all yonr favortto piano ky aota. 

Why wit lot thta famouo homo atody 
hriKE **• "ton/ ploaaijroo of muala 
Into YOUB Ufa? It can bring you aouat- 
Jma good Urnoa. Now frtonda. Extra monoy 
from o lay In# or taaohlug. Qmator Hatomiug 
Flooauro. FoaalUy a brilliant mualoal ea- 
r*!T; nf “ 11; t** soraoiml aatla- 
faoUoa of Iwlns ahlo to mako your own 
"w«l« — provlda your own MtartaiamonL 

^Tneedoo* 

and Free I nstryctien- Sample 

Let us PROVE that whet we 
•Ay *• true. See for yourself 
why our School has been so 
successful for M yean. Mail 
the coupon below, and well 
gladly send you our valuable 
3C-psge FREE BOOK — and 
Also a Free Instruction-Sample 

S ou can try out right at home. 
J° obligation { no talesman 
will call on you. U, 8, School 
of Made; Studio 
■1544, Port Wash- 
. !• Eton, New York* 
(Special Reduced 
Prices on Instru¬ 
ments to our stu¬ 
dents.) 


Mil 


THOUSANDS NOW HAY 
WHO NEVIR THOUGHT THIY COULD 

Olds'l Keew A Nefe — New 
Wey» Per Oeeees 

*;r »«?*■» e** 0 * Nora or 
Moswsi tm, numiu uht i um M 
alw tar OMH, I huvo toon M 

auny M rti M >M boot ywato wr to- 

ay wi* m r mux." — ei M a«r« 
e aaweo w o, Vumm, a, a.. -, r 

4m«Mi Her Frfeerft 

■I iwt MM town* tort l Mold Ham 
toy Ito aHM Btofelr. Vtoy aurt't to- 
» tin* I Mm toy. 

-* «l|*t wtoa I 
i 'Why. Laalw. 

•a yioytag Nt 


"•esy Am 
Pellfeg OH le f N 
mar a* rauiag w , a,. I 
aa*« alwar* vaatoi to yUr km bow 
0 Uto-toto -Gitoa, to totog ft nUM." _ 

S«. toyiito A Ann, bumi»t- UtoO. 



















WHAT YOU CAN DO ABOUT 


PIMPLES 

Acne, Blackheads, and other 
externally caused Skin Blemishes 


MICROSCOPE SHOWS IMPORTANT 
BASIS FOR EXTERNALLY CAUSED 
PIMPLES AND BLACKHEADS 



W HEN pimply skin is your prob¬ 
lem, the first thing to get straight 
is that you can and should do some¬ 
thing about it. To develop the 
attractiveness of your face is not 
mere vanity. It is an “open sesame” 
towards bringing the real YOU 
closer to other people and giving 
your personality the poise and con¬ 
fidence it needs. Your good qualities 
— intelligence, character, dignity — 
all go to naught... are completely 
cancelled out by a skin that “nobody 
loves to touch.” Remember, the 
Y OU that people see first is your face. 

SKIN PROBLEMS 
DEMAND IMMEDIATE CARE 

Medical statistics tell us that blem¬ 
ished skin usually occurs from 
adolescence on through adult life. 
The problem at the adolescent stage 
is serious enough to deserve atten¬ 
tive care as a family matter. In 
adulthood, when life’s responsibili¬ 
ties are so much weightier, it is 
doubly important to exert great 
effort to eliminate these blemishes. 
And, there is no better time to get 
pimples under control than now, 

DON'T ABUSE SKIN 

The first instinctive reaction to pimples 
and blackheads is to squeeze them out 
with your fingers. 

A bit of experi¬ 
mentation along 
these lines soon 
provides convinc¬ 
ing proof that this 
succeeds only in 
inflaming your 
skin and spread¬ 
ing the infection 
Under no circum¬ 
stances should pimples and blackheads 
ever be squeezed. 


Let’s take a look through the microscope 
to see what’s behind those unsightly 
pimples. The high-powered lenses show 
your skin coated with a covering which 
originated from two sources—one, intern¬ 
ally and the other, externally. 

The interne! substances on your skin 
include dead cells, residue from the sweat 
glands, and a high quantity of oil excreted 
by the sebaceous glands. A most important 
factor in skin disorders occurs when thou¬ 
sands of these tiny sebaceous glands dis¬ 
charge more oil than the skin can use for 
lubrication. Unless special care is given, 
the oil forms a heavy film which attracts 
foreign matter to your skin much as any 
oil mop picks up dust These infectious 
external substances may be classified into 
three general groups: 

1. Airborne materials such as dust, 
pollens, condensation products of 
smoke, vapors, etc. 

2. Materials brought in contact with 
the skin, such as tiny fragments of 
clothing, bedding, cosmetics. 

3. Micro-organisms such as bacteria 
and fungi. 

See the difference between a healthy skin 
and a pimply skin in the microscopic 
reproductions below. 


A. B. 

Normal skin Sick, pimply skin 

Diagram A shows a normal-size, smoothly 
functioning sebaceous gland. Diagram B 
pictures sick, pimply s km. Notice that the 
sebaceous gland is a swollen mass of 
trapped oil, waste and infectious bacteria. 

TRY THIS SENSIBLE WAY 

Two sensible aims to achieve in control¬ 
ling this skin condition are: to clear the 
pores of clogging matter, and to inhibit 
the excessive oiliness of the skin. Toward 
these ends, Dornol Products’ research 
makes available two formulas. One is to 
aid in thorough cleansing by highly deter¬ 
gent penetration which simplifies the re¬ 
moval of waste and foreign matter. The 
other is to discourage oiliness with clini¬ 
cally-proved ingredients, and to kill infec¬ 


tious bacteria often associated with 
externally caused pimples and blackheads. 

BLEMISHES COVERED UP 

To remove the distressing embarrassment 
of these skin blemishes, the second Dornol 
formula exerts a “cover-up” action on your 
broken out skin while the medicatitm does 
its work. This, plus its pleasant odor, will 
spare you the mental distress which is 
associated with unsightly, malodorous, 
medicated preparations. Imagine! You can 
apply this Dornol formula to your skin by 
day and face the immediate present with 
greater confidence in your appearance, 
while secure m the knowledge that medi¬ 
cation is acting to remove old blemishes 
and keep away new ones What this “cover- 
up” action alone is worth in peace of mind 
is beyond calculation No longer need 
prying eyes make you wince with humili¬ 
ation and misery. Now because of this 
wonderful feature of the Dornol treat¬ 
ment, you can put your best foot forward 
... at once! 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

OR 

DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK 

We know what the Dornol treatment has 
done for others, so we want you to try it 
at our risk. A few minutes a day invested 
in our treatment can yield more gratify¬ 
ing results than you ever dared hope for. 
This is what we say to you: If you are not 
delighted in every way by the improved 
condition and general appearance of your 
skin in just 10 days, simply return the 
unused portion and we will refund not 
only the price you paid — but DOUBLE 
YOUR MONEY BACK! Can anything 
be fairer than that? You have everything 
to gain . .. and tve take all the risk! 

How fo get the Dornol Treatment 
immediofe/y; Just send your name 
and address to DORNOL PRODUCTS, 
INC., Dept. 7404 363 Central Park Ave., 
Yonkers, N. Y. Be sure to print clearly. 
By return mail we will ship the Dornol 
treatment to you in a plain package. When 
postman delivers the package, pay only 
$1.98 plus postage. Or, if you wish to save 
postal fee, send $2 now and we will pay 
postage. Which ever way you order, the 
DOUBLE REFUND GUARANTEE still 
prevails. Don’t delay another minute, send 
for the Dornol Medicated Skin treatment 
with “cover-up” feature .. .at once/ Sorry, 
no Canadian C.O.D.’s. 




















How to Make YOUR Body 
Bring You 5 FAME, 




instead of SHAME / 


I KNOW what itme.o '<■ have the kind of body thatprnpl. i - 
Of cour.se \ou wouldn 1 Know it to look at me how but I c*‘as 
once a skinny wcaklmu Y\Ui w i i a he cl onlv 97 lb ! I w as ash "ui <\ 
to strip for sports or inirir" loi a v,um, I v.as ut h a pint 
specimen of physical ch \< lnpim nt that I was constant 1' .< d- 
conscious and nnban^ id And I felt onl\ HALF-AT 1\K- 
But later I discovered the seelct that tinned me into The 
World's Most Perfectly D veloped Man ’ And now I d like 
to prove to you that the same system can make a NEW 
MAN of YOU! 

Whot "Dynom/c Tension’* Will Do For You 


< nli ii Mil • -In millers. 

11 ■ ■■' l In n \ < ■ hi link i|i m 1 1111 Mini 

.In i-im, l\MI»| .uni 

Ml 1 HIM 1 I i in ><!.! in. In - n. M.ni 

'.in' \II|| I \ 1-r 111 r jj |;I lll.lki' 

lli Ii _« >il ... 1 11 In nil ji.mi Mill 

I ..in Ii-. i n r« -i i rut lli 

lnl|- ... hi In <K >n lull nl |if|). 

vijj.ui nnl ii I lil Iiulr.l \ ttililv 

NV nil I Ii H 1 III II - ' M II -I i III 11 lit 1 111*111” 

]i-|| f.n il in — nnl lli n I i/\ {■ i 'him! 

Uefiin I _n il.. iv illi v hi I il liave 

yoi.ii winh il* H mi i-.I I i i nice 

new, IiimiiIiIiiI -ii.t < I mi 


Only 15 Minutes A Day 

"if-.” “.Mill- HI “ill IS l« - ' 

tell me wln're >mi vx.llil li .. | 

rifill miiM Irs. \ir Mill f.il tml ll 11' 

Or 4, mm mill ji.n'kv' 1 Vic \mi -I 

wijiiln], |ie|ilc --* l)i» viin Initil lin k 
lit iillii'is walk iiff willi (In I" 
■jiiIs. he's) jnl)s. fir. * ‘I lien uni. 
i,ill- itlnml "lf\iuwti< 7 mi sum 
learn limv I can make mhi a Ii 
confuieiil. |mweifnl Ull-MVN. 


My lllustroted Book is Yours 

—Not for $1.00 or 10c—But FREE 


CHARLES ATLAS, Dept, 204-R 

115 East 23rd 5t„ New York 10, N. Y. 





50286*90038 



































